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National Association of Life 
Underwriters attending the 
Association s mid-year meet- 
ing at Wichita, and hopes 
your visit will be most 


pleasant and profitable. 
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The Equitables Report - YOUR POLICY- 


shows S5G/, DGO A Day 


H™ is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of asset$ constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 
Union. 


The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— 


% What happens to the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 


%* How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


%* What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 


%* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 


* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of ““Your Policy”’ was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 


“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Membership increased to 2,600,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,400,000, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 death 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 
—mortality experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insurance—number of workers 
enjoying group protection rose to 1,330,000—lapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 years—total insurance in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 
ASSETS 1940 
$ 285,508,534 
U. S. Government Obligations} 222,619.036 
Public Utility Bonds... ..........5....0008 475,078,157 
Railroad Bonds{ 410,654,430 
Railroad Equipment Obligations 46,542,585 
Industrial Bonds 259,887,483 
Other Bondst 60,476,866 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 48,560,059 
Mpminaen StOekS.... <6. 66 soc ioes ces cece 308,103 
NIDETBRIO EDANB 5.655 6 eee sre eee 327,952,152 
Real Estate 154,703,074 
Loans on Society’s Policies 216,989,036 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 
cess of collection and other items 


Total Admitted Assets 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and un- 

paid dividends 23,700,385 
Reserve for taxes 3,935,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and 

other liabilities 
Funds allocated for dividends in 1941.... 
Unassigned funds (surplus) 
Other contingency reserves 


Total Liabilities and Reserves......... $2,564,466, 180 


*Including time and fixed deposits of $223,414. 
tIincluding $5,913,944 on deposit with public authorities. 


59,186,665 
$2,564,466,180 
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Appeasement Is 
Favored on U. S. 


Eis 


KGL eS SERS 


5 National 
» tarily made restitution of more than 





' of insurance companies 


| Lutnicki’s 
| treatment of the subject and answers 


' surance executive would ask. 


Wage and Hour Law 


American Life Convention 
Man Makes Exhaustive 
Study of Insurance Status 


A policy of appeasement on the part 
towards the 
wage and hour division of the depart- 
ment of labor was advocated by Victor 
A. Lutnicki, assistant counsel of the 
American Life Convention, in addres- 
sing the mid-year covention of the Na- 
tioal Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies in Chicago Wednesday. Mr. 
paper was an_ exhaustive 


just about every question that an in- 
i It is the 
first completely satisfactory statement 
of the situation as it relates to insurance 
that-has appeared. 

The speaker recalled that the question 
of the applicability of the federal wage 


-» and hour law to insurance companies 


first arose when the wage and hour di- 
vision last year announced that the First 
Bank of Boston had volun- 


$13,000 to certain employes for unpaid 
overtime. Under the leadership of the 


' American Bankers Association commer- 


cial and savings banks had been resist- 
ing the application of this law to their 


' employes, their first argument being that 


bank employes are not engaged in com- 


/ merce. 


Ree a re Rebate , . ane 





Labor Board Cases 
_Just after the National Labor Rela- 


; tions Board had brought action against 
| the American National Trust & Savings 


Association proceedings were instituted 
against John Hancock Mutual Life and 
the jurisdictional findings in both cases 
were strikingly similar. 

Insurance company executives began 
to wonder whether the NLRB parallel 


5 Was to be followed in the case of the 
» wage and hour law. 


Apparently so, for 
shortly wage and hour leaeuere began 
to appear in insurance company offices 
in such fashion as to indicate that a 
Program was under way. 

Mr. Lutnicki asserted that the wage 
and hour division had carefully consid- 
ered and then reconsidered the applica- 
— of the act to insurers and reached 
the conclusion that their employes are 
covered. Inspections were to be made 
whenever complaints were filed. 


Discounts Paul vs. Virginia 


_ The wage and -hour division, accord- 
ie to Mr. Lutnicki, apparently has no 
Pa regard for ‘the famous. landmark-of 
a Sa Virginia. » “Like the labor 
yn e said, “they are prepared to 
Vite figure eights around Paul vs. 
a ta. But, as a matter of fact they 
€ Toaded for bar” “and ‘are anxious ‘to 
(CONTINUED ON“PAGE $2) 





Far Cry from St...]..ned N.A.L.U. Rally 
to MidYear Sessions of Decade Ago __ 





It’s a far cry from. the three-day 
st..l..ned convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters -in 
Wichita this week to the type of inid- 
year gathering of the old executive 
committee that was held in Chicago or 
New York a decade ago. ’ 

In those days the meeting was always 
held-on a Saturday. The trustees would 
meet the day before in executive session 
and then the executive committee (now 
the national council) would have a full 
day. of listening to committee reports. 
Interest was usually fairly. keen during 
the morning period but in the late after- 
noon the proceedings would become ex- 
tremely. dull and members would filter 
away one by one to make trains and by 
the end of the afternoon there would 
not be more than about 25 in the room. 

Each of the committee chairmen 
would either present a report in per- 
son or he would have submitted a writ- 
ten report which would be read to the 
group. Some of these, of course, were 
important and bore on live topics. How- 
ever, many of them consisted of a 
rather long recital of why the committee 
had nothing to report at that particular 
time. The committee chairman might 
consume half an hour explaining that 
he had called a meeting for Dec. 2, but 
one of the members got sick and 
couldn’t show up so it was postponed, 
ete., efe. 


Animation at Cincinnati 


As we recall it, the meeting first be- 
gan to show some animation at Cincin- 
nati some seven or eight years ago. 
That represented a break with the cus- 
tom of always holding the meeting 
either in Chicago or New York, usually 
Chicago. The Cincinnatians put on a 
luncheon for the group and there were 
a number of talks, including a particu- 
larly good one by Holgar J. Johnson, 
now president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. That added a touch of life 
to the meeting and from then on each 
year the gathering blossomed more 
abundantly until now there is a fairly 
well defined pattern. 

As a matter of fact, the tendency 
seems to be to do what has been done at 
the annual meetings and that is to in- 
troduce all sorts of divisional sessions. 
The annual meetings have become tre- 
mendously complicated with dozens of 
committees, subordinate and affiliated 
units holding dinner sessions, breakfast 
sessions, morning sessions, lunches and 
even mid-night sessions. 


Avoiding Complications 


Some observers believe that it would 
be a mistake to carry the complication 
of the mid-year meeting much further. 
One of the virtues of the mid-year meet- 
ing has been that it has given an oppor- 
tunity for increasing of fellowship and 
for much informal contact, because 
those participating are not under -so 
much of a strain to be at so many 
places at the same time, 

The underlying pattern of the mid- 
year meeting has now come to be Thurs- 
day devoted to the executive session ‘of 
the trustees and a full day for the man- 
agers’.and general agents’.section, Fri- 
day the meeting of the nationaf council, 


Friday evening the social occasion with 
the local hosts spreading themselves, 
and Saturday the big national sales con- 
gress comparable to one of the regular 
convention sessions at the annual meet- 


ing. 
The national council meeting. has 
been completely transformed into a 


sparkling session. The members sit at 
tables, in legislative fashion, grouped 
around their appropriate state placards. 
The reports of committees have all. been 
prepared in advance and are placed at 
each one’s seat and they can be studied 
at leisure and without punishment to the 
ear drums. . The program for the day 
has been worked out in such a way as 
to hold the attention at all times. The 
reports that are presented verbally are 
the ones in which there is capital in- 
terest and at all times discussion from 
the floor is encouraged. 


Contributes to Value 


The development of the mid-year 
meeting has contributed greately to the 
value of the association. It has en- 
abled medium sized cities that could not 
accommodate an annual meeting, to be 
hosts and it has given the rank and file 
in that vicinity a chance to form first 
hand impressions of the organization 
and to get acquainted with those who 
are making the news of the business 
from coast to coast. 

It also helps to give the leaders in the 
business a better understanding of field 
conditions because of this contact with 
a wider cross section. 

The increase in interest and the im- 
provement in the mid-year meetings 
have paralleled the awakening of in- 
tense interest in what might be termed 
the political aspects of the association— 
elections of officers and trustees and 
choice of convention city. In the old 
days when these matters were handled 
with dignity and elegance and it was 
considered bad taste for anyone to as- 
pire to high office in the association, the 
meetings were not very well attended 
and they were dull. Now that cam- 
paigning has come to be respectable, the 
mid-year meeting has come to be the 
time when the campaigns in behalf of 
various candidates and in behalf of the 
convention city for the following year 
and even for the mid-year meeting place 
get into high gear. The nominating 
committee is elected at the mid-year 
meeting and the campaign managers are 
always interested in that situation and 
they do some maneuvering. Delega- 
tions appear_on the scene to button-hole 
members of the national council and lay 
the ground work for the big day in 
September. Those interested in landing 
the convention for the-next year appear 
with their banners anu chamber of com- 
merce literature, buttons for lapels, and 
accordion players add a lot of color to 
the day. r 

Probably .at no previous’ mid-year 
meeting have the local people been so 
well organized and so enthusiastic. The 
Wichita people, including the local com- 
panies, have been pointing for this. day 
for several months and from all advance 
indications, it will set a new high mark 
insofar as such gatherings are con- 
cerned. rae 


Seek fo Revive 
U. §. Emergency 
Tax on Insurers 


Debate Whether Base 
Shall Be Premiums or Re- 
serves—Recall ‘17 Levy 


WASHINGTON — Experts of the 
Treasury department are now giving 
their attention to the idea of reviving 
the federal tax. on insurance companies 
that was imposed as an emergency 
measure during the previous war but 
that was removed in 1920. Individual 
conferences have been held with a num- 
ber of insurance legislative representa- 
tives and the expectation now is that 
a bill to impose a federal tax upon 


insurance companies will be introduced 
in Congress within a month. 


May Be Based on Reserves 


During the previous war the tax con- 
sisted of a 2 percent levy on premiums. 
The suggestion has been advanced that 
the proposed new federal tax be based, 
instead, upon insurance reserves and it 
is this question in particular that has 
been discussed with insurance represen- 
tatives. Each insurance company and 
each classification of company is likely 
to have a different opinion, depending 
upon whether a tax on reserves or on 
premiums would be more severe. 


Talk of 4 Percent Tax 


Some of the experts, it is understood, 
are now talking in terms of a 4 percent 
premium tax but some observers believe 
that that suggestion is advanced pretty 
largely for bargaining purposes and that 
in the end, the bill will provide for a 
2 percent levy. Inasmuch as the prece- 
dent exists from the world war, observ- 
ers believe that if the Treastiry insists 
upon such a tax that it will become the 
law. However, some insurance observ- 
ers feel that times may have changed 
and with the pyramided debt structure, 
such a tax may not be as easy to lift as 
it was in 1920 and that it may even- 
tuate in a permanent federal tax. 

The tax, it is understood, would be 
imposed upon the insurance companies, 
rather than on the policyholders directly 
and it would not be permissible for the 
insurer to recoup from its customers by 
means of a: surcharge. Of course, it 
would be a factor that would have a 
bearing on rates and dividends in the 
long run. 





Savings Bank Insurance 
Threat Is Now Removed 


The threat of savings bank life in- 
surance..in Maine has now been re- 
moved. The bill -was reported “ought 
not to: pass” and has beén ‘kilfed.* The 
vote of the banks and. banking. .com- 
mittee, which heard the bill, was unani- 
mous. : 23> 
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_. Grp. ..+-. 89,946,224 Poel veeee ey oom ved BRS? 5 Wlkands wesc mieirees- 82,801,760 Grp. ....- 459,000 
40 39 Kansas City Life...... appaseass. 1 GED. -ae 10 183 .. Lincoln Liberty ...... 32,731,740 260 .. Great Amer., Kans.... 10,123,07! 
eee 3,675,633 109 129 Central Life, Ill....... 85,658,511 494 |. Home State, Okla. 32, 177,897 261 .. Amer. Home, Kans.... 10,016,826 3 
41 42 Home Life, N. Y..... 424,327,748 Ind. ....- 5,078,608 Saget, ” 99,533,406 inns 262 .. Great Northwest ...... 9,818,356 
42 41 Acacia Mutual........ 422,897,589 110112 Manhattan Life....... 85,512,599 185 263 .. Philadelphia United... — *9,78210 3 
rk Tipe. CC haaearmoncoecenane 31,823,796 phia t , 
43 44 Jefferson Standard.... 422,319,000 111 183 — Mutual . 83,497,533 Gap: sia. 5,625,778 ere 264 .. Mutual Ins. Co. of 3 
44 43 Confederation, Can.... see. ng is Ce 76, 660, 950 ARG os acon Life s i 31,135,406 Richmond ......-... * 9,683,921 
x oy er a igaes 112 109 82,607,856 187 .. Paul Revere i v4 30,392,581 265 .. Puritan Life .........- 9,263,225 3 
Te a ae vaek $81,132,934 118 112 82,517,324 48g |. Occidental, N. C 30,237,120 Grp. coe: 1,192,600 3a 
TD. wees i ylvan 130, 266 .. Farmers Union ....... 9,110,650 
46 45 Fidelity inutual 870,722,881 114 118 Liberiy, 8. C 81,444,079 78° uni aa 29,204,440 i i — ganas a 
47 47 Monumental, 323,444,537 ee 70,145,967 abksiebadeks 267 United, Tl. 9,067,156 
Ind. Grp 450,000 oon past 9,000 ~ ao 8 ee 465 3 
mee TT re ene) Ree ’ $ 9 o eecce 1550,400 
48 48 American United 283,614,607 115 111 Union Mutual, Me.... 81,287,484 . a nite & Accias: 29,517,760 Sen. 20,468 
49 49 Imperial, Can. . 282,892,230 116 115 Bankers Natl., N. J. 77,832,880 49, |, Standard, re ree 29,317,517 268 -- Toronto “Mutual see 9,831,950 3] 
Pe 5, 688,225 prea a tenes ‘sepess isn 5,666,322 ja inv eee 5,539,148 - . 
° o site asualty...... 277, C5 ee pea wt Aa ed ’ 9 poe 8,753, 00- 3 
Tn ars 202,052,541 117 114 Federal, alk pe .: “ai 77,166,866 SO «; tat Life & Ry 29,314,767 69 Century Baucators i 7 ; 
TP. ...0 TOEEOOD ooo CC a. Sea 270 =~. 4 D #8,648,958 3 
51 51 Continental Assur.. TH. 274,442,684 Grp. ....- 3,554,250 SE ee ae saeeow Life & Acc... 8.5588! 2 
ee ae 802,700 aon See ae aa 61,110,097 75,401,901 194 |. Expressman’s Mutual. 29,271,539 272 -- — Fe National. 8,519,201 : 
52 52 Great Southern, Tex. 255,140,801 Gd... ++. 110, : 195 ‘oral, Ge 28 989,790 A eee 2,108,505 3 
So Ss 7,811,200 119 116 Union Labor .....-..-. 75,048,807 196 ke LaFa 3 tt Nap ag eee 28°6 ues 273—~« Industrial Life bar 8,472,417 3 3 
53 53 Calif, Western States. 261,809,435 Grp. ...-- 64,462,387 oe, Sere ek 523,000 en : ; 8,424,942 : 
Grp. ..... 17,304,586 120 117 Lamar Life ..-.0.++++ peepee ei aes $e 28,509,429 274 «> pints ieaken) ... 9,215.8) fe 
84 54 Minnesota Mutual..... 240,460,689 121 122 Lutheran Mut. Life. ... 69,670,020 449 °° GICAMIe: popes ~~ nd ” 4,018,345 : 
hn. eee 39,158,431 122 120 North American, Ill... 69,481,375 cae yaaa Or ee »390,017 on... 2,465,750 3 
55 58 Crown, Canada ....... 233,154,019 Grp. ....- 2,797,500 199 B deeeaikte ih & Te. : 28 BO ato ws Saskatchewan Life. 8,108,568 
2 iat 1,410,161 123 121 Oregon Mutual . GEES 67,040,104 ee ers Hea Trees 28,083,320 aon 86,000 3 
56 55 North American, Cao, 226,532,508 124 123 a _ Breas 66,522,216 49) +l Tien nee 28,068,246 276 .. Jefferson National..... 4 
57 56 Washinet< . Th oc ne 11,660,992 201... American L. & A., Ky. 98,028,009 277 -- Victory Mutual ....... 
7 56 Washington National.. 225,392,617 d. ..... 1,660, Ind 27,332,125 ti Ina 431 : 
me = bas oa 67,785, 168 126 128 State Farm ........;-- 66,487,762 i Nd, ..++- 27,332,135 one JENS City 3 
wan 12,400,598 GI isin 886,383 202 .. Michigan Life ....... 27,683,698 <!5 <> — Quaker City #7,918,18) foe 3 
58 60 Onto National ........ 216,644,428 126 124 Monarch, Can. . 65,345,111 GTP. wees SASGOIE ee Oe et eee ay ey 15,51) fame 3 
5 edna 67.963 127 125 Teachers Ins. & Ann.. 64,961,244 203 .. Fidelity Union .. “2908 27,560,838 —. ee hada _. * D. 718 a 3 
a 1,053,500 128 136 Morris Plan .........- 63,452,109 Grp. ...+. 2,000 es oe yramid, N. C...---++:> 799470! | 3 
59 67 Berkshire ..........-- 216,551,392 Ce 55,967,510 204 .. Provident, N. D.....-- 27,202,596 281 -. Lincoln Income ..-,- F , q 
60 69 Shenandoah .......... 215,460,324 129 136 Security Life & Trust 63,146,622 205 .. Midland National ..... 26,386,594 ,., Ind, .++. 6,861,365 7,703,483 ’ 
it enecs 137,079,956 oo ee 2,911,075 pod Baers 142,000 282 .. Bankers Union ...---- 7977368 ‘ 
61 65 Frankitn CRON cctssess 209,310,078 130 127 Presbyterian Ministers. 62,638,136 206 .. Church Life .......... 26,355,284 283 .. = ey eon 4 
eas 678,600 131 130 Capitol, Colo. ......-. 62,032,300 Grp. ..... 376,400 me ol a oy 27,206,124 ; 
62 67 Mas ene Ban 191,539,618 Grp. ...0. 11,268,517 207 .. Wisconsin .....+.+eees 25,290,644 5 ‘ ammo e 7,183,958 : 
Grp. ..... 1689, 400 182 134 Texas Prudential...... 61,669,802 208 .. Industrial Life, Can. <a —_ ae 
63 63 en Cems 50s 188,368,428 re $2,812,262 ; nd. ..... 17,8 6 .- utual Bene OC...- 44.738 : 
ie 74,067,791 133 126 National Life, Can. 60,863,159 209 .. Conservative, a. 24,378,970 aa .. Western Life, ge went : 
64 62 Southiand, Tex....... 186,807,264 Grp. ..... 1,713,922 210 .. Reliable Life, Mo... .. 24,285,759 288 .. Progressive Lite, ia. 
eee 6,396,213 134 141 United States Lite. 58,763,923 “tere 22,666,044 rds ye 5,473,672 ' 
OS" Sli: Bthée,. Ind. ..........- 186,632,922 Grp. ..... 194.982 _ 211 .. Monarch, Mass. ...... 23,998,436 Grp. ....- 1,339,25 a 690.6 - 
66 66 Mutual Trust ........- 181,326,093 136 132 Farmers & Bankers. 68,360,727 212 .. Midwest .........+++: 23,694,816 289 .. Woodmen Central ..-- g643tt 
67 64 Columbian National. 181,163,853 136 139 Interstate L. & A.....- 57,961,512 213 .. Service Life .......... 23,402,986 290 .. Central Life, Kans.. 26,627,015 
EE 0,082 eae 49,755,915 214... Afro-American ....... 23,299,969 291 Philanthropic Mutual. 
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Breakdown of 1940 Total 
Shows 88 Billion Ordinary 


Life insurance in force now totals 
$126,354,975,922, an all time high. This 
is a gain of over $4,000,000,000 com- 
pared to a $3,500,000,000 gain for the 
preceding year. The total is taken 
from the Dec. 31, 1940 figures of 318 
companies reporting to THE NATIONAL 
UnpERWRITER for use in the compilation 
of the Unique Manual-Digest. 

Ordinary life in force totals $88,347,- 
023,622 as compared to $86,027,627,386 
in 1939, a gain of over $2,000,000,000 
for the second consecutive year. 

Group in force amount to $16,263,- 
325,751, a gain of $1,433,780,534 com- 
pared to a gain of $1,250,000,000 for the 
previous year. 


Industrial Shows Gains 


The industrial insurance in force total 
of $21,680,801,146 represented an_ in- 
crease of $328,474,081, as compared to 
$250,000,000 in 1939. This gain was re- 
markable in that the two largest com- 
panies writing industrial showed a de- 
crease in amount in force in that 
department from the previous year. 

No change occurred in the number 
of $1,000,000,000 companies in force, al- 
though the Western & Southern 
missed attaining that figure by less than 
$7,000,000. There was likewise no 
change in the number of companies in 
the $100,000,000_ class. There are 
exactly 100 companies in that classifica- 
tion. 

Little change occurred among the 
ranking of the 50 largest companies. 
Lincoln National moved in to 17th po- 
sition ahead of Connecticut Mutual. 
American National advanced from 22nd 
to 21st. National Life & Accident 
progressed from 25 to 23rd place. 

Nine companies ranking from 26th to 
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Rank in Insurance 
1941 1940 in Force 
292... Franklin National..... *6,670,711 
293 Central Life, Fla...... *6,258,646 
294 Great Lakes Life...... 6,237,652 
295 Superior Life, H. & A. *6,218,638 
296 Universal Life, Va..... *6,203,278 
297 Southern Life, Ga..... 5,497,802 
298 Manhattan Mutual.... 5,467,674 
299 Amer. Life & A., Mo.. 5,183,729 
| eee ae 2,647,039 
300 American Home, 8S. C.. *5,042,871 
301 Empire State Mut..... 5,042,088 
302 Texas State Life...... 5,030,385 
303 Southern Aid Society.. 4,972,608 
: MG. -oiesr8rs 4,714,358 
304 Reliance Mutual ...... 4,830,466 
Cl) eee 461,600 
a nde 32 162,666 
305 Richmond Beneficial. . 4,297,478 
i ee 3,903,478 
306 PashGnder icc. csccces 4,198,083 
307 Guaranty, Ga. ..cceas- 3,970,846 
ee 3,827,288 
308 Loyal Protec., Mass. 3,833,555 
309 Internatl. Travelers... 3,831,092 
i er 31,066 
310 Family Mutual ....... 3,371,124 
De. kena 2,190,024 
311 Star Lite, MG... cecvcces 2,940,942 
ae BG. cess 2,781,101 
312... Southwest Reserve.... 2,689,108 
313 Wis, State Life Fd.... 2,586,770 
314 Federal Life & Cas.... 2,253,255 
315 Virgina Mut. Benefit.. *2,204,704 
316 Amer. Farmers Mut... 2,110,773 
317 State National Life.... 2,065,063 
318 Great Amer. Reserve.. 2,062,920 
319 Hearthstone .......... 1,922,521 
320 Dixie Life & Acc...... 1,918,005 
a | ee 65,005 
821 Provident Industrial 
pe Life HE. @ As. ccccs *1,900,724 
“< Domestic Life & Acc.. 1,693,571 
ine Indo. 891,152 
“ Amer, Citizens ....... 1,607,602 
ee ee 218,297 
ph Guaranty Life, Pla.... *1,433,604 
308 Citizens Home, Va..... *1,384,515 
327 Columbia Mutual ..... 1,372,610 
328 Liberty Natl., Mo...... 1,298,002 
399 Automotive Life .. h-- *1,217,900 
330 Lincoln Republic...... *1,190,463 
331 Legal Standard ...... 1,131,852 
$39 National Old Line Mut. 1,017,699 
saa Central Assurance..... 1,010,321 
334 American Life, Md.... *985,095 
aac Southern Life, Md..... *956,520 
‘408 Brotherhood Mutual... 761,000 
337 Equit. Beneficial Mut.. *757,285 
aaa Pioneer Ins., Neb...... 705,502 
339 Commonwealth Bene.. *596,714 
340 Palladium Natl. Life. . *594,094 
341 pce Masonic Prov.... 445,233 
eee uthern Natl., Texas. 195,373 


; Industrial, 
sormerly Colorado Life. 
anadian business only. 


50th advanced one place: London Life, 
Great-West, Equitable of Iowa, Occi- 
dental of California, Reliance, North- 
western National, Home of N. Y., Jef- 
ferson Standard and Southwestern. 

In the next group of 50 companies, 
the greatest advance was the 10 places 
gained by the Industrial Life & Health, 
which is now 86th. This was closely 
followed by the Peoples Life of D. C., 
which is now 73rd, a gain of eight 
places. Provident Life & Accident, 
Gulf Life and Massachusetts Savings 
Banks each advanced five steps ending 
in 75th, 88th and 62nd respectively. 

Equitable Life of D. C. is now in 
85th place, a gain of four, Home Bene- 
ficial and Crown in 91st and 55th, each 
registered three place gains. Sun Life 
of Maryland, Protective and Ohio 
State each advanced two places while 
United Benefit stepped up one. 

Reinsurance of the Columbia Life by 
the Ohio National and the ordinary 
business of Great American of Texas 
by Franklin, largely accounted for the 
advance of two and four places re- 
spectively made by these companies. 


Seven Advances Registered 


Of the first 100 companies seven ad- 
vances were registered by the compa- 
nies writing both industrial and group, 
four others remained even while four 
moved back one place. Of the seven 
advances, American National has come 
11 places in seven years, National Life 
& Accident from 41 in 1934 to 23 in 
1941, Peoples D. C. has come from 97th 
in 1936 to 73rd in 1941 while Equitable 
Life, D. C., has steadily advanced from 
100th in 1936 to 85th this year. 

The group from 100 to 150 contained 
two remarkable gains by companies 
writing credit business. Cuna Mutual, 


Sidelights on 
Wichita Activities 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, who is in 
Wichita this week as a principal speaker 
~for the mid-year meeting of the N. A. 
L. U., is also addressing a joint lunch- 
eon meeting of the Wichita Chamber o 
Commerce and Kiwanis Club at the 
Lassen Hotel on Friday. The meeting 
is open to the public. 

Elmer Shurtleff, vice-president of Vic- 
torv Life, Topeka, will be given a sur- 
prise party Friday morning at the Wich- 
ita office during the mid-year meeting of 
the N. | when anniversary 
month results will be announced. Aim 
of the campaign is 100 percent applica- 
tions from every agent, all of which will 
be placed in a basket and presented to 
Mr. Shurtleff at the Wichita party and 
will include “apps” received up to March 
28. Several agencies including the El- 
mer Henry agency at Dodge City are 
offering special prizes for the anniver- 
sary month campaign, Mr. Henry offer- 
ing hotel and registration expenses to 
the mid-year meeting and sales congress 
for all producers with $5,000 or more 
between March 1-27. 

The Wichita daily papers carried life 
insurance sections of several pages 
March 23, honoring the Wichita commit- 
tee headed by Lee Wandling, Equitable 
Society, for their plans for the mid-year 
meeting of the N. A. L. U. Pictures of 
the sub-committee chairmen and general 
stories of the convention and honored 
speakers were included. 

Maxwell Hoffman, executive secre- 
tary, and W. E. Jones, editor of “Life 
Association News,” are representing the 
N. A. L. U. headquarters staff at Wich- 
ita. 








formed by the Credit Union Associa- 

tions, after a gain of 37 places last year 

now advances another 22 places end- 
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ginning of the case. 


policy is a contract with two 


he was aged so-and-so. 


in the family, especially the 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





WHOSE HANDWRITING? 


To the underwriter on the job it seems logical that he 
should be the one who fills out the application, for he is 
familiar with the form. Also sometimes there is some point 
of sales psychology that makes that the wisest choice. 


And yet we hear excellent arguments in favor of having 
the applicant fill out his own application in his own hand- 
writing. The best argument seems to be on a basis of pride— 
the applicant is sharing in the contract from the verv be- 
When the policy is turned over to the 
new policyholder he sees, as part of the contract, a photostat 
of his own handwriting, which emphasizes the fact that the 


The appeal of sentiment should not be ignored. The 
underwriter may well point out to the policyholder that he 
will have, in after years, a sample of his handwriting when 


And interesting is the occasional suggestion that someone 


application, so that the photostat in the policy will always 
preserve the parent’s handwriting, as a memento. 


*& ¢ ¢t 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


parties involved. 


father or mother, fill out the 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 














Linton Group 
Renews Stand on 
Social Security 


Favors Inclusion of 
Agents for Pensions 
But Not Job Cover 


The committee on agents’ compensa- 
tion, composed of representatives from 
both home offices and the field, has re- 
iterated its position concerning the in- 
clusion of life insurance agents under 
the old age and surviyor’s insurance 
plan of the social security act. This 
position is that “it would be desirable 
for commission agents to be included 
in the plan, assuming that it would be 
possible to do so without bringing them 
under the unemployment compensation 
section of the act.” 

“Further study since that statement 
last October has served to confirm the 
conclusion,” announced M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of Provident Mutual and 
chairman of the committee. 

“In studying the problem the commit- 
tee emphasizes the fact that commission 
agents are ‘independent contractors’ and 
under their contractual agreements are 
free to use their judgment as to the 
place and time at which they shall solicit 
applications and service policyholders. 
The committee believes it essential that 
this freedom of action of the individual 
agent be fully maintained and that this 
should be a fundamental consideration 
in any attempt to inclue him under so- 
cial security. Furthermore, the commit- 
tee feels that if the agent is to be in- 
cluded under the social security act 
there should be full clarification of his 
rights to write business and receive 
commissions thereon after age 65. The 
effect that the receipt of such commis- 
sions would have on the old age benefits 
received should be clearly indicated.” 

The committee in continuing its study 
of the problems of agents’ compensation 
is at the moment concentrating upon 
the problems connected with pensions 
for commission agents. In this study 
it is keeping in close touch with the 
attitude and reactions of the field, par- 
ticularly by means of the active partici- 
pation in committee activities of Harry 
T. Wright, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, immediate past 
president of the same organization. 


N. Y. Savings Bank Cover 
in Force $11,649,865 


Insurance in force of the New York 
savings banks at Oct. 31 is reported to 
be $11,649,865, as compared with $5,- 
836,200 the previous year. Assets were 
$554,128, surplus $172,986, premium in- 
come $322,323. The number of policies 
was 14,408. 

The size of the average policy is about 
$800 











Plans for Insurance 
Conference Being Made 


The annual meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce will 
held at Washington, D. C., April 
28-May 1. The national council- 
lors will meet the first day and 
the general session will start April 
29. The round table conferences 
will take place the afternoon of 
April 30. The insurance subject 
this year is “Insurance—Its Rela- 
tionship to National Security.” 
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Commissioners Sidetrack 


Central Office Idea 


NEW YORK—The National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners ex- 
ecutive committee at its meeting here 
dropped the central office proposal be- 
cause of its cost and the fear that it 
might grow to interfere with the super- 
visory powers of the individual states. 
However, it is apparent that the central 
office plan is not so dead as this action 
might indicate, for about half the com- 
missioners, including those in the states 
where the bulk of insurance is in force, 
are said to be in favor of the idea and 
only a small minority are definitely op- 
posed, the rest being on the fence. 

It would not be surprising if sup- 
porters of the central office plan were 
able to get considerable backing for the 
proposal by the time the commissioners 
meet in Detroit in June. One compro- 
mise proposal was that in order to test 
out the merits of the plan on a modest 
basis the work would be done by a statis- 
tician who would work in the office 
.of Commissioner Read of Oklahoma, 
secretary of the association. As a means 
of getting the plan started its backers 
would probably agree to this tentative 
arrangement provided the person em- 
ployed had sufficient training, ability 
and initiative to be qualified to work up 
the necyssary type of information and 
make the sort of studies that are con- 
templated. The function of the office 
would be to act as a clearing house of 
useful insurance information for the 
commissioners and the companies. 


Companies Would Foot Bill 


So favorable has been the reaction of 
the companies to the proposal that a 
number of them have offered to foot the 
bill, for they feel such an office would 
provide authentic and much needed in- 
formation that is available nowhere 
else. However, the commissioners have 
shied away from letting the companies 
finance the project, consequently the 
question of expense still continues to be 
an obstacle. Adherents of the plan 
point out, however, that a young, capa- 
ble statistician could undoubtedly be ob- 
tained for around $3,000 a year and that 
if he had his desk in the office of the 
secretary of the association his salary 
would be virtually the only expense to 
be met. 

As far as misgivings about the central 
office taking over any of the authority 
now vested in the individual states, those 
in favor of the central office plan insist 
that it would not be a policy-making 


agency but would be solely a bureau for 
research and information. 

Another major subject of the execu- 
tive committee’s deliberations was the 
TNEC-SEC situation. It was decided 
that it would be premature to make any 
statement or take any position until it is 





J. S. WILLIAMS, III 


known when the TNEC’s recommenda- 
tions or pronouncements will be in its 
final report, which is not due until early 
next month. 


See Pike as Referee 


The committee felt that the SEC ma- 
terial is something in the nature of a 
referee’s finding of fact. This material 
was transmitted by Commissioner S. T. 
Pike of the SEC to the TNEC but until 
the TNEC does something about it the 
committee feels the association should 
take no official stand. It was pointed 
out that the Pike-Gesell material was 
not even an official SEC document, as 
Pike was careful to point out in present- 
ing it to the TNEC. Consequently 
their recommendations cannot be looked 
upon as having even the official stand- 
ing that could be accorded an official 
SEC pronouncement. 

No action was taken on the HOLC 
situation. The committee felt that so 
many states have outlawed the plan and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


Cites Shortcomings 
of Army Insurance 


The agent who will compare for the 
prospect the relative merits of ordinary 
life insurance and the new government 
insurance will lose few desirable pros- 
pects on that score among service men, 
Alan D. Harmer, agency secretary, told 
those in attendance at the meeting for 
middle western agents of Minnesota 
Mutual Life in Chicago. Such a com- 
parison will clearly reveal the limita- 
tions of the government insurance, he 
said. 

Mr. Harmer proceeded to list what 
the government offers. The insurance, 
payable monthly, is for a five year term 
at 3 percent net rates and payabie 
monthly. It is written in 500 units 
with minimum and maximum limits of 
$1,000 and $10,000 respectively. The ap- 
plicant must apply for the coverage 
within 120 days after entering the serv- 
ice and may convert the policy after the 
first year to 20 or 30 payment life. In- 
cluded at no extra cost is a waiver of 
premium benefit. 


Government Policy Analyzed 


The proceeds, Mr. Harmer pointed 
out, are payable only in monthly in- 
stallments for 20 years if the beneficiary 
is under 30 or in monthly installments 
for 10 years certain and life if the bene- 
ficiary is over 30. The beneficiary must 
be a wife, husband, child, parent, 
brother, or sister, and if there are no 
beneficiaries in the classes named at the 
time of death there is no money paid. 
The Veteran’s Administration handles 
and writes the policy, decides disability 
for waiver, and regulates the cash or 
loan values which can be put in the pol- 
icy. The policy is forfeited for mutiny, 
treason, spying and desertion, and when 
being applied for or reinstated is per- 
manently contestable for conspiracy. 

Mr. Harmer pointed out that this is a 
term policy paid in monthly install- 
ments with a relatively small, inflexible 
settlement. It is administered by an 
agency of the government, which he 
said, is an amateur in insurance mat- 
ters. There are real teeth in the re- 
strictions appended and it is not adapt- 
able to proper programming. It is, he 
declared, to the flexible, modern prod- 
uct of life insurance, the result of years 
of experience and thought, as the early 
auto is to its streamlined descendant 
of today. 


Riesenman Made Director 


S. A. Riesenman, superintendent of 
agencies Security Life & Accident, Den- 
ver, has been elected a director. 





Speakers for National Sales Congress at Wichita 





JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 
Penn Mutual, Seattle 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
Institute of Life Insurance 


GALE F. JOHNSTON 
Metropolitan, St. Louis 


N. Y. Banks Push 
Mortgagor’s Policy 


Single-Premium Diminish- 
ing Term Is Added to 
Self-Amortizing Loan 


NEW YORK—The New York state 
savings bank life insurance system has 
brought out a diminishing term policy 
designed to pay off the self-amortizing 
type of mortgage in case the borrower 
dies before completing payments. Banks 
in the system are pushing it for their 
new and existing mortgage loans. One 
of the most active is the East New 
York savings bank, headed by E, A. 
Richards, pioneer champion of the say- 
ings bank life insurance idea among 
New York savings bankers. 


Big Opportunity for Sales 


Mr. Richards believes that there will 
be a big opportunity to sell the new 
type coverage when the many mortgage 
loans now enjoying the protection of 
the state moratorium are forced to re- 
finarce. This refinancing will presum- 
ably be on the amortizing basis and 
diminishing term insurance offers a 
cheap way of making sure that the bor- 
rower’s family will not Jose their home 
in the event of his premature death. It 
also protects the bank against the un- 
desirable contingency of having to take 
over the property. 


Sees Field for Companies 


Mr. Richards, who is president of the 

Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund, ex- 
pressed the opinion that this type of 
coverage fills a definite public need and 
said life companies might do well to 
develop this market to a greater extent 
than they have in the past. 
_ Savings banks’ diminishing term pol- 
icy may be purchased on the annual 
premium basis but it is anticipated that 
because of its low premium most of it 
will be bought as single premium in- 
surance and either paid for outright or 
added to the mortgage and paid off as 
if it were part of the mortgage. The 
banks prefer the latter plan to an an- 
nual premium as it involves only one 
transaction instead of two and also 
makes it certain that the borrower will 
keep up his insurance payments when 
otherwise he might be tempted to dis- 
continue them. 


Rates at Age 35 


At age 35 the rate per $1,000 for a 
10-year term policy decreasing by $100 
annually is $38.10. Thus, for a $5,000 
mortgage the single premium would be 
$190.50. The home owner getting the 
mortgage would in effect be getting 4 
mortgage of $5,190.50 instead of $5,000 
and the increase in his monthly pay- 
ments would be trifling. For a $1,000 
20-year term policy decreasing $50 eacl 
year the single premium would be 
$67.60. 

The reason for looking for an early 
termination of the mortgage mora 
torium law, which has been in effect 
since 1933, is that the legislature has 
shown itself unwilling to enact a taper 
ing-off provision. There may be 4 
court decision at any time holding that 
the moratorium is  unconstitution 
since no emergency now exists. While 
the legislature would be doing a favor 
to the mortgagors enjoying the prote® 
tion of the moratorium if it woul! 
enact a graduated moratorium, so many 
of the legislators fear the political co 
sequences that it seems unlikely t 
anything will be done about the mot 
torium unless it is chopped off by ie 
courts. In that case borrowers wot 
have to pay up or face foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, unless they could refinance 
their mortgages. Presumably mos 
them could do so without di a 
obviously they will have to do cons! wl 
ably more than meet taxes and aca 
est, which are all that are require 
under the moratorium. 
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See Need for Rigid 
State Supervision 


Round Table Discussants 
Urge More Money for 
Departments 


The Northwestern University radio 
reviewing stand in its broadcast in Chi- 


cago Sunday on government regulations _ 


of life insurance did not have sufficient 
time in the 25 minutes allotted to it to 
develop the subject with satisfaction. 
Those participating were R. H. Kast- 
ner, associate counsel American Life 
Convention and chairman insurance law 
committee American Bar Association; 
Howard Berolzheimer, professor in- 
surance and finance and Harold Hav- 
inghurst, professor of law, School of 
Commerce Northwestern University. 
They devoted themselves chiefly to a 
few of the recommendations made in 
the recent report of SEC Commis- 
sioner S. T. Pike. The two school men 
were particularly interested in his es- 
pousing some form of federal super- 
vision supplementary to the state sys- 
tem, a sort of fact finding and advisory 
body being suggested. 


Departments Need More Appropriation 


It was agreed by all that the state 
commissioners have done an excellent 
job, especially with the limited funds 
allotted them. It was urged that the 
state officials and especially department 
heads and examining staff be paid 
larger salaries in order to attract the 
highest talent. Insurance pays large 
sums to the states but less than 5 per- 
cent of the contribution by companies 
is used in supervision. The professors 
made it very plain that unless state de- 
partments kept up very definitely with 
the march of progress, there would be 
real danger of the federal government 
stepping in. They urged policyholders 
to insist on insurance departments be- 
ing given more funds, thus being able 
to protect the public more efficiently. 
Unless this be done, it was hinted the 
government at Washington would find 
an excellent excuse to take the reins. If 
the states do a real job, there will be no 
federal supervision, they declared. 

Mr. Kastner took the position that 
Mr. Pike’s suggestion for some form of 
Joint control was inadvisable because 
in any such coordinated jurisdiction, the 
federal government will take the whip 
hand. 


Industrial Insurance Lapses 


Attention was called to the high lapse 
rate of industrial insurance as brought 
out in the Gesell-Howe report. The 
Professors said the critics had made 
much of this. Mr. Kastner declared that 
the figures used are misleading because 
lapses due to death, matured endow- 
ments, surrendered policies were all put 
in the lapse column. Most industrial 
Policies’ actual lapses occur in the early 
wosths before any equity is built up. 
Vhen a depression sets in, naturally 
ent begin to retrench and hence 
apses increase. He quoted from the 
report of Superintendent Pink of New 

ork to show that the lapse ratio had 
meray improved during the year. 
ing ae men cited the reference in 
bie € report to high pressure selling 

vcr It was claimed left many lapsed 

Policies in its wake. Mr. Kastner opined 
_ was much exaggerated. He men- 
. the hundreds of thousands of 
a rs paid in death claims on_ first 
al Picea remarking that he had 
= lene the slightest criticism of 
a me is” on the way such policies 
thes : _ ll agreed that forced sell- 
a hi 1 A ead to lapse but that lapses 
sp yeaa and hence there would 
vo sonata for that system of 
ing Me Professors declared there is noth- 
wae oe in agents overselling penonle 
Nit is evident they cannot afford 


the insurance they are buying. 
Reference was made to that part of 
the report revealing legal reserve fail- 
ures. Mr. Kastner stated that during 
the entire depression period failures in- 
volved but 2 percent of life insurance 
assets and 34 of 1 percent of insur- 
ance in force. In all there may have 
been $100,000,000 in actual loss, the 
chairman figured. However, a failure 
does not mean a policyholder will lose 
all his equity as the business of col- 
lapsed companies is reinsured or taken 
over on a management contract. All 


death claims have been paid. It is true 


policyholders cannot secure loans nor 
get surrender value. In many cases liens 
on reserves have been reduced. Fail- 
ures, it was asserted, were due to man- 
agement weakness. Mr. Kastner said 
that no company having a management 
gifted with common sense and prudence 
had failed. It was stated that the peo- 
ple of some states expect almost per- 
fection in insurance management. 

One of the professors said that the 
TNEC investigation brought out in 
some cases that some officials paid 
themselves, relatives and favored 
friends very luscious salaries and were 


given iiberal expense allowances. 

The discussants acknowledged that in 
the four large volumes of the TNEC 
hearing nothing organically wrong with 
life insurance is recorded. It was found 
in sound condition. Policyholders need 
to be reassured of the splendid showing 
as a whole. 

Mr. Kastner said there are over 300 
legal reserve companies operating in 
this country with $3,750,000,000 in an- 
nual premiums. These vast sums ulti- 
mately go back to the policyholders ex- 
cept that part used in expenses which 
is a small part of the whole. 








This photograph shows the progress 
of construction, as of the fall of 
1940, of New England Mutual’s new 
Home Office building, which will be 
completed later this year. 
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safety and utility. 


COORDINATED ESTATES. 


policy contracts. 


available on surrender values. 





Close Harmony 


_ the apparent ease with which a great structure takes 
shape under the hands of steelworkers and masons, there lie 
the thousand-fold blueprints of architects and engineers. On their 
skill in coordinating the many elements of construction depend its 


Of similar importance to the structure of family protection is the 
harmonizing skill of the understanding, expert life underwriter. To 
assist its Fieldmen in this essential of client-building, New England 


Mutual makes available a complete outfit of programming tools, 


Whether a prospect’s needs are large or small, COORDINATED 
ESTATES provides a clear, comprehensive, and persuasive blueprint 
of the protection that life insurance can provide. 

Underwriters find programming made more satisfying, too, by 
the remarkable liberality and flexibility* of New England Mutual 


*For example: Conversion by difference in reserves; options are 



















New ENGLAND MuTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Greorce WILLARD SMITH, President 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA x 
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Lapse Record in 1940 
Best Since World War Days 


NEW YORK—Figures for compa- 
nies licensed in New York indicate that 
1940 was the best year in history, ex- 
cept for the world war period, in ratio 
of lapses and surrenders to total insur- 
ance in force. Exclusive of group and 
industrial the total of lapses and sur- 
renders during the year was 3.48 percent 
of the insurance in force at the begin- 
ing of the year. This compares with 
3.84 percent for 1939 and with the 1938 
figure of about 4 percent. The only 
figure which approaches the favorable 
1940 rate is that of the warld war period 
when the ratios were abnormally af- 
fected by the unusual prosperity and 
the influenza epidemic, both of which 
tended to make people hang on to their 
life insurance. 

As insurance in force increases the 

lapse-surrender total naturally tends to 
become a smaller percentage of the 
amount in force. However, the rise in 
total insurance in force during the last 
10 years or so has been sufficiently grad- 
ual so that the improvement in lapses 
.and surrenders can certainly be taken 
as indicating not only greater general 
prosperity but better merchandising and 
conservation. 


Company Ratios Not Comparable 


In the case of ratios for individual 
companies no accurate comparison can 
be made between one company and an- 
other without taking into account their 
respective growth patterns. Other 
things being equal a company which is 
puttting on just enough new business 
to hold its insurance in force even, es- 
pecially if it has been doing this for 
a great many years, makes a better 
showing when lapses and surrenders are 
measured against insurance in force. A 
reltively new company or an older one 
which has begun to grow only within 
the last 10, 20 or 30 years suffers by 
comparison for its newer business, on 
which lapses are the heaviest, looms 
much larger in proportion to its total in 
force. 

Despite ith shortcomings this method 
of viewing lapses and surrenders con- 
stitutes a much more accurate measure- 
ment, particularly for the aggregate of 
all companies, than the method employed 
by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion in its handling of life company 
lapses and surrenders. That method was 
to relate the lapses and surrenders to 
new business, even though these types 
of terminations might have been on pol- 
icies issued anywhere up to 96 years 
before. The obvious effect of the SEC 
method is that a company which might 
have written virtually no new business 
during a given year would have a lapse- 
surrender ratio of fantastic proportions. 

In the lapse-surrender ratios for past 


years it is noticeable that they confirm 
the generally accepted idea that the 
ratio runs higher during the depressions 
and lower during prosperous times. The 
general trend of figures indicates that, 
while there is an inevitable link to gen- 
eral prosperity, it is possible to do much 
in the way of better selling and greater 
emphasis on conservation. It is un- 
doubtedly significant that the extremely 
favorable 1940 ratio coincides with the 
maximum effort that has so far been 
made to improve the selection of agents, 
the quality of their selling and shifting 
the emphasis from sales to service. 
In comparing the lapse-surrender ra- 
tios from one year to another an exact 
comparison is not possible between all 
years, as the available data on ordinary 
from 1931 through 1938 include group 
insurance. However, group insurance 
has been included in the lapse-surrender 
total as well as the insurance in force 
in computing the ratios so the figure is 
still valid. Because of the characteris- 
tically low lapse rate of group business 
the effect of its inclusion is to make the 
ratio more favorable than it would oth- 
erwise be. For example, the ratio for 
1939 of group business by itself for com- 
panies in New York state was only 
about one-half of 1 percent. From a 
persistency standpoint group insurance 
not only has the advantage of a highly 
solvent group of corporate policyholders 
but the absence of surrender values 
eliminates the temptation to give up pro- 
tection for the sake of realizing cash. 


Trend of 50 Years 


During the last 50 years the trend 
has been definitely in the direction of 
improvement and fluctuations from year 
to year tend to reflect the country’s 
state of prosperity or depression. For 
example, the panic of 1893 resulted in a 
definite bulge in the lapse-surrender per- 
centage. After that there was an im- 
provement each successive year until 
just the years of the Armstrong investi- 
gation, 1905-6 when the revelation of 
the committee caused some loss of con- 
fidence in the institution of life insur- 
ance. The following year, 1907, showed 
a very good rate, the lowest up to that 
time, but it apparently was due to the 
fact that insurance in force increased 
only $63,000,000, small even for that 
period, from Jan. 1, 1906, to Jan. 1, 1907, 
so that there was an unusually small 
amount of new business subject to 
lapses during 1907 and it is of course 
the newer business on which the per- 
sistency rate is the poorest. 

The ratio again hit a new low in 1918- 
19 because of prosperity and influenza. 
It climbed the next year and during the 
1921 depression was almost double the 
war time ratio. There was relatively lit- 


Coffin Tells What 
Managers and Agents 
Expect of Each Other 


LOS ANGELES—Agents want from 
their general agents or managers secur- 
ity and professional knowledge, and 
managers want their agents to go 
through the motions of selling and pro- 
duce business with a will to succeed, it 
was declared by speakers in the joint 
meeting in Los Angeles of the Life In- 
surance Managers Association and 
Forum of the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation of Los Angeles. About 150 at- 
tended. 

V. B. Coffin, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, chided the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of C. L. U. for being “hasty” in its 
action relative to agents compensation. 


Urges Positive Stand on TNEC 


He urged the life men not to be over 
critical on the TNEC report, but said 
they rather should stay on the positive 
side in considering it. He did not favor 
the idea that the report suggested life 
insurance was guilty of high pressure 
selling. He said if the prospect spent 
money on things that are for pleasure 
of the moment, then strong pressure to 
convince him of the need of protection 
was both necessary and legitimate. He 
said making the need for protection 
stand out more clearly in the prospect’s 
mind makes selling insurance more defi- 
nite, and urged that life insurance should 
lick this idea of high pressure itself, ra- 
ed than having it done by someone 
else. 

With the committee at work on the 
problem of agents’ compensation, he 
said, “perhaps we already are on the 
track” of a satisfactory system. The 
companies are as anxious to arrive at a 
solution of the problem as are the field 
men. 

“Security” for the agent does not 
mean altogether financial security, he 
explained, but all the other things that 
go to make the underwriter feel his ef- 
forts were appreciated. Agents want 
professional skill from their agency 
heads, a knowledge of life insurance and 
the answers to problems put to them. 

President H. E. Belden of the life un- 
derwriters announced 78 new members 
were added, total membership being 
473, and 12 provisional associates. 








tle improvement during the next few 
years and by 1927 the ratio was almost 
up to the 1921 figure. The percentage 
remained fairly constant through 1929. 

As the depression made itself felt the 
lapse-surrender ratio started to climb 
and by 1932 reached its all-time peak, 
close to 12 percent. From then on there 
has been an improvement every year, 
the most noticeable change being be- 
tween 1933 and 1934, with the exception 
that 1938, the “little depression” year, 
showed a slight bulge in the otherwise 
steady downward trend. 














Pct. Lapse Pct. Lapse 
& Sur. in & Sur. in 
1940 to Ins. 1940 toIns. 
in Force in Force 
Amount Amount Total of 1/1/40 Amount Amount Total of 1/1/40 
Surrender Lapse Lapses & Sur. Percent Surrender Lapse Lapses & Sur. Percent 
Aetna Life ...066s0% $ 50,873,640 $ 56,790,321 $107,663,961 5.45 MOrris BIBN: ciciccicsis  ssiosee 55,150 55,150 61 
Bankers, Ia, ....... 10,930,348 18,825,699 29,756,047 3.93 Mutual Benefit ..... 36,400,382 10,573,265 46,973,647 2.28 
Berkshire .......... 3,784,455 3,727,326 7,511,781 3.53 Mutual, Can. ....... 461,018 90,542 560,560 4.37 
Canada Life ....... 7,099,412 2,902,855 10,002,267 4.25 Mutual, N. Y....... 97,906,562 46,355,722 144,262,284 3.85 
ae 126,277 47,000 173,277 0.69 Mutenl Trust ......% 3,598,506 4,903,011 8,501,517 4.86 
COMERS 55 once sescc 637,209 3,646,049 4,283,258 13.3 National, Vt, .....- 10,466,729 7,000,605 17,467,334 3.11 
le Rapes 3,846,072 5,296,686 9,142,658 5.36 New England Mut... 23,797,502 17,241,265 41,038,767 2.60 
Confederation ...... 727,541 348,982 1,076,523 4.00 New York Life...... 104,931,118 97,071,400 202,002,518 2.95 
Conn. Gen. ......... 23,828,717 27,495,334 51,324,051 6.25 No. Amer. Reas.... 2,008,300 11,073,200 13,081,500 8.8 
Conn. Mutual ...... 24,917,504 18,304,942 43,222,446 4.14 Northwest. Mut. .... 55,050,984 30,287,332 85,338,316 2.18 
Continent. Amer..... 3,181,170 5,785,463 8,966,633 6.61 Old Republic Credit. 23,739 262,306 286,045 0.76 
Ec iecchveksee 0 Sests 0 9 poeahecs: | -ikaeues mais Paul Revere ....... 277,747 5,346,409 5,624,156 20.8 
ee Tree 164,286 628,761 793,047 5.49 Penn Mutual ...... 36,336,777 35,914,205 72,250,982 3.67 
Empire State ...... 67,660 735,100 802,760 19.7 Phoenix Mutual .... 12,579,416 8,892,666 21,472,082 3.19 
Equitable Society... 72,818,644 66,347,067 139,165,711 2.94 Postal Life ........ 3,382,623 1,171,849 4,554,472 9.77 
Equitable, Ia. ...... 9,430,785 11,052,458 20,483,243 3.50 Postal Nat. ........ 404,216 829,329 1,233,545 11.3 
Express. Mut. ...... 475,436 169,000 644,436 22.9 Provident Mut. ..... 20,826,106 11,078,262 31,904,368 3.26 
Farm Bureau, O.... 305,703 2,166,401 2,472,104 8.31 Prudential ......... 168,202,005 126,419,171 294,621,176 3.23 
Farmers & Trad.... 743,719 1,294,100 2,037,819 4.49 Sec. Mut. N. Y 2,939,639 4,325,370 7,265,009 7.90 
Fidelity Mutual .... 6,235,184 5,643,777 11,778,961 3.22 State Mutual . 8,488,929 4,481,885 12,970,814 2.17 
Guardian, N. Y..... 11,164,876 8,219,077 19,388,953 3.92 Teachers ..... 437,353 163,190 600,543 0.96 
Home Life, N. Y 7,925,085 5,412,247 13,337,332 3.27 Travelers 74,155,873 58,753,909 132,909,782 4.73 
Imperial, @an. ..... 695,935 148,245 744,180 3.82 Union Central 21,235,207 12,720,012 33,955,219 3.01 
John Hancock ..... 52,579,925 85,412,723 138,092,648 6.13 Union Labor 270,349 662,950 933,299 9.33 
Loyal Prot. ........ 31,655 443,507 475,162 16.0 Union Mutual 1,640,122 2,581,203 4,221,325 5.45 
Lutheran Mut. ...... 745,598 2,344,009 3,089,607 4.85 U. S. Life..........- 1,181,105 2,962,950 4,144,055 8.16 
Manhattan 1,751,546 5,212,165 6,963,711 9.03 Victory Mutual 85,514 1,072,868 1,158,382 15.5 
Mass, Mut. .. 41,766,210 23,719,102 65,485,312 3.33 
Mass. Prot. . a 612,301 1,704,903 2,327,204 5.94 Lapse-surrender total (ordinary only), $2,271,398,500. 
Metropolitan . 215,199,387 164,266,487 379,465,874 3.18 Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1940 (ordinary only), $65,203,355,492. 
SED. andixskacss 420,696 1,181,945 1,602,641 7.03 Percentage ratio, lapse-surrender total to insurance in force, 3.48. 


Security Fund Would 
Increase Safety 


Pink's Proposal Would 
Lessen Chance Taking, 
He Believes 


NEW YORK-—Instead of encourag- 
ing possible laxity or crookedness oj 
management, as some critics have con. 
tended, the New York department's 
proposal for a fund to prevent loss to 
policyholders of failed life companies 
would have exactly the opposite effect, 
according to Superintendent Pink. Those 
who oppose the idea have apparently 
failed to realize, he said, that no part 
of the fund would be for the benefit of 
the company until it had actually been 
taken over by the department for lig- 
uidation or reinsurance. The manage. 
ment would lose out just as surely as 
if there were no fund. 

The big reason why the fund would 
encourage careful management, he said, 
is that it would enable the department 
to step in sooner than it would if there 
were no fund. As things stand nov, 
the management of a company getting 
close to the borderline of solvency could 
gamble on the department’s unwilling- 
ness to step into the picture, since do- 
ing so at once would almost certainly 
involve loss to policyholders, while if 
action were delayed the company might 
work itself out of its difficulties or the 
conditions causing its troubles might 
improve. 


Would Discourage Chance-Taking 


Mr. Pink’s contention is that if a 
company were to get into trouble today 
the management might be disposed to 
take chances that it would not dare to 
take if it knew that the department had 
a fund which would enable it to step jn 
and take over without any possibility of 
loss to policyholders. 

The department’s bill calls for do- 
mestic companies to pay into the fund 
one-tenth of 1 percent of their net pre- 
mium income each year—one cent out 
of every $10—until the fund reaches 
$25,000,000. The fund would be built 
up at the rate of about $1,250,000 a 
year. Mr. Pink said that the existence 
of the insolvent carriers fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance and the 
public vehicle liability security fund in 
the bus and taxicab field are a very 
desirable form of added security. 


Hartford College Offers 
Additional Courses 


Three new insurance courses have 
been announced by the Hartford College 
of Insurance and will be given for the 
first time next fall. These courses, each 
calling for three years of study in spe- 
cialized subjects, are casualty, life and 
property insurance. The college already 
gives a general insurance course as well 
as a combination insurance-law course, 
the latter requiring four years to com- 
plete. 

The new courses will be given by pro- 
fessional teachers and junior executives 
of Hartford companies. In addition spe- 
cial lectures will be given by visiting 
insurance executives. 

Where possible in the courses the cas¢ 
method is employed, actual illustrations 
from the files of Hartford companies be- 
ing used. 


Finger Addresses Cashiers 


Manager Ray H. Finger of Sun Lite 
of Canada addressed the Life Cashiers 
Association of Los Angeles on “Morale 
Building.” Morale cannot be built with- 
out enthusiasm and unless there 15 4 
purpose to be accomplished. The agency 
cashier is extremely important becausé 
he has more direct contact with agents 
and policyholders than the manager. 
the cashier does not have enthusiasm 
and confidence, there is no one else i 
the agency who can develop enthusiasm 
to carry out the agency’s plans. 
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ld N. Y. C. Congress Presents 
Practical Selling Points 
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NEW YORK—By the practical and 
inspirational value of the material pre- 
sented and the excellent balance of the 
program, the New York City Life Un- 
derwriters Association’s annual sales 
congress not only gave the membership 
full measure of value for their money 
and time but vindicated the associa- 
tion’s judgment in limiting the atend- 
ance to members of the New York or 
other associations. As word of the 
quality of the day’s program gets 
around it will prove a powerful stim- 
ulus in obtaining new members, an 
effect which was already noticeable 
before the congress. 

Speakers were local association mcn 
except Paul Clark, vice-president John 
Hancock, who concluded the morning 
session and President James A McLain 
of Guardian Life, who brought the con- 
gress to a Close in the afternoon. Man- 
uel Camps, Jr.; general agent John 
Hancock, sales congress committee 
chairman, presided in the morning and 
Halsey D. Josephson, general agent 
State Mutual, sales congress vice-chair- 
man, conducted the afternoon session. 
Lloyd Patterson, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, association president, 
spoke briefly at the opening of the @6n- 
gress. 


Case for Habit Talks 


Presenting the case for memorized 
sales talks B. D. Salinger, general agent 
Mutual Benefit Life, said that if selling 
is a skill or technique there is no better 
way to acquire it than by drill and re- 
hearsal. Memorized sales talks give 
the salesman the advantage of knowing 
what he is going to say and what the 
prospect will probably say. They 
make it possible for him to keep on the 
track and to return to the track when 
questioned or interrupted and without 
boring repetition and without neglect- 
ing any essential part of his story. 

They enable him to concentrate to a 
much greater extent on the prospect’s 
reactions and objections in case these 
have not been anticipated in the sales 
talk. Furthermore a habit talk gives 
him a greater freedom in handling ex- 
ceptional situations of any kind since 
his usual presentation is “grooved” 
beforehand. 


Dislikes Memorized Talks 


Taking the opposite view from Mr. 
Salinger’s, Fiuegelman, North- 
western Mutual, said he did not wish 
to discourage anyone who was success- 
fully using memorized sales talks. 

“Different agents work in different 
manners to achieve the same end but 
there are some like myself who seem 
Primarily to get the interview started 
and then trust to their ingenuity and 
ability to lead it toward the proper 
channels,” he said. “What is more im- 
Portant, in my mind, is the fact that 
different prospects are of different tem- 
Peraments; consequently, while one 
Frospect may react in a standard man- 
ner to standard responses this does not 


mean that all prospects will react in 
that way. 


Uses Memorized Phrases 


Assuredly I use certain memorized 
Phrases or sentences. It would be im- 
Possible for me to have been in the 
business for any length of time without 
discovering that certain phrases for me 
are more efficacious than others. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the same 
Phrases may be used for every pros- 
ar For example, I have found that 
vith a wealthy successful prospect it 
pth most helpful for me to tell him 
bs: ewhere in the beginning of an inter- 
lew that my business concerns itself 
Primarily with the creation and con- 
Servation of estates.” 
opcomparing life insurance selling to 

€ss and contract bridge, Mr. Fluegel- 


man pointed out that while many fea- 
tures of play are pretty well standard- 
ized yet the reason the best players win 
is not because of having discovered 
some procedure before the game but 
rather because they have discovered a 
means of effectively deviating from the 
standard responses. 


EFFECTIVE LEADS 


S. F. Green, Guardian Life of New 
York, said that a power lead is a re- 
ferred lead from the right people and 
is one where the source writes a letter 
of introduction or telephones to the 

rospect so that when the agent calls 
he already knows why the agent is 
there and knows a great deal about him 
and his qualifications. 

Mr. Green pointed out that a referred 
lead is not just a name with an address, 
nor even “see John Jones and tell him 
I sent you”; nor is it oBtained by ask- 
ing, “Say, Harry, where can I write a 








policy today?” This procedure is not 
even good business and is degrading, 
undignified and does not lend prestige 
and certainly does not get the agent in 
on any kind of a selling basis, he said. 
Mr. Green stressed the value of sales 
managers of large firms as centers of 
influence for referred leads. 

W. A. Sullivan, field training super- 
visor, Metropolitan Life, said in his 
talk on industrial insurance from the 
prospect’s viewpoint that industrial is 
simply life insurance in small amounts. 
He gave some figures on the amount 
of protection which would not other- 
wise be owned unless industrial insur- 
ance existed. He emphasized the value 
of the agent in writing the business. 
Cost of industrial insurance is a matter 
of fact and not fancy. 

Advantages of first interview selling 
as outlined by F. R. Amthor, supervisor 
of field training, Equitable Society, are: 
It determines the applicant’s insurabil- 
ity immediately; it definitizes both the 
prospect, and the agent’s plans and it 
permits a complete close on the second 
interview if the sale is not made on the 
first. Closing he defined as medical 
appointment or a signed application or 
initial premium or any combination of 
these. 

The type of buyer has some bearing. 


Field tests have shown the greatest 
success on smaller buyers with moder- 
ate success in larger income brackets. 
Personalities seem to affect success 
more than purchasing power. The 
agent’s attitude and planned presenta- 
tion are important factors in successful 
operation—“he can who thinks he can.” 

Mr. Amthor showed that it ties in 
well with programming both in the 
middle and lower income brackets. 

Others who spoke included T. W. 
Foley, general agent State Mutual Life; 
Mrs. Lillian Joseph, Home Life of New 
York; H. R. Dowell, New England 
Mutual; Felix U. Levy, Penn Mutual; 
T. J. Murphy, John Hancock, and C. J. 
Caspar, Prudential. 


MOLEY ON SECURITY 


Raymond Moley, contributing editor 
of Newsweek, pafd a tribute to the im- 
portant and necessary part that life in- 
surance occupies in the national econ- 
omy in a talk on “Security of the In- 
dividual and of the Nation.” : 

“Government cannot make _ security 
for the individual,” said Mr. Moley. “It 
can seem to make it by taking from one 
and giving it to another. It can equal- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Critical Days 


Call for 


Wise Financial Policy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Despite 
critical days ahead, there is no cause 
for either despair or alarm, Claude L. 
Benner, vice-president of Continental 
American Life, declared before the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the District of 
Columbia C. L. U. chapter here. 

In meeting the enormous expendi- 
tures of the national defense program it 
is imperative that a sound financial pol- 
icy be pursued to avoid the pitfalls of 
inflation, rising prices, never ending 
deficits and ultimate bankruptcy. In 
order to meet these problems _intelli- 
gently it is necessary to formulate a 
wise financial policy of taxation, federal 
spending, government borrowing and 
wage control, Dr. Benner said. 


Inflation Not Inevitable 


Although inflation is not inevitable, 
it would increase the cost of the na- 
tional defense program, slow it down 
and cause a severe depression after the 
program is over, he held. The defense 
_ program can be paid for without caus- 
ing a rapid rise in prices “if we have 
the courage and wisdom to levy taxes 
so as not to destroy savings, leaving 
them free to be loaned to the govern- 
ment so that it will not have to sell its 
bonds to commercial banks, if the 
necessary priorities are established and 
if business men exercise due care and 
restraint in buying ahead and not piling 
up inventories, and even more impor- 
tant than all, if unjustifiable wage in- 
creases are not demanded and secured, 
and spent so that the total purchasing 
power for consumers’ goods does not 
increase faster than the output of such 
goods.” 


Must Accept Changes 


Today people are faced with chang- 
ing conditions the world over and all 
individuals, rich or poor, all forms of 
business, great or small, must adjust 
themselves to the new order. Although 
the adjustment may be somewhat pain- 
ful, when it is all over and accomplished 
and peace is restored, it is altogether 
likely that future generations may live 
quiet, happy and_ prosperous lives 
again. 

In reviewing the hearings and re- 
ports of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Dr. Benner said that 
it had both good and bad points. The 
investigation revealed nothing to cast 
any reflection upon the institution of life 
insurance. Dr. Benner said that he 
was disappointed that the TNEC re- 
port did not contain more constructive 
suggestions on the agency problem, the 
shortcomings of which business already 
knows. 


Commends Training Plan 


Dr. Benner commended Superinten- 
ent Pink’s suggestion that companies 
cooperate on a six months training 
school which all agents must attend. 
However imperfect the agency situa- 
tion may be at the moment, there is not 
a shadow of doubt that it is improv- 
ing and it is heading in the right di- 
rection of further improvement. 

The fact that the average agent is 
not held in high esteem in his com- 
munity was decried by Dr. Benner be- 
cause of the failure to recognize ~ 
service rendered. The nation as 
whole has been well served by life 
agents as the total amount of insurance 
in force amply proves. Every effort is 
being made to see that agents are bet- 
ter trained and “we are going to do all 
in our power to help the average agent 
increase his earnings,” he declared. 


Bank Insurance Not Answer 


Savings bank life insurance does not 
meet the situation as it is unlikely that 
any appreciable amount of insurance 
will be sold in this manner. In fact 
it only complicates the situation be- 
cause it makes it possible for an in- 


dividual, after the agent has done his 
work of selling, to go to the bank and 
buy his insurance without agency cost. 
Savings bank insurance is primarily in- 
tended to be purchased by the humble 
and the poor but there are no facts to 
substantiate the realization of this pur- 
pose. “I have an idea that it tends to 
be purchased by the bargain seeker ir- 
respective of his economic standing; 
the kind of chap who always wants to 
buy at wholesale prices even when he 
is purchasing one unit.” 


Agents’ Service Essential 


Assuming that a large volume of in- 
surance in force is socially desirable, 
it cannot be placed on the books or re- 
main there without the services of a 
life insurance salesman. “Is it wise to 
set up any scheme whereby people will 
get insurance without paying the legiti- 
mate cost of selling that insurance? 
This seems to be a question of ethics 
and fair play more than of economics.” 

Dr. Benner reviewed the contentions 
that over savings and failure to invest 
promptly such savings, is primarily re- 
sponsible for the depression and the 
continuance of the chronic low indus- 
trial production. If this over savings 
contention is true, it raises grave im- 
plications for the insurance business. It 
would mean that there would never be 
a future outlet for funds except in gov- 
ernment bonds. Interest rates would 
remain indefinitely low and probably go 
even lower in the future. 

In refuting the over-savings conten- 
tion, Dr. Benner analyzed reasons for 
low interest rates, which he attributes 
to the large accumulation in the U. S. 
of the world’s monetary gold supply. 
This in turn is causing a tremendous 
amount of excess bank reserves, which 
are unloanable funds held by banks. 
These reserves have been overwhelming 
bankers and causing the low interest 
rates. 

He exonerated the federal adminis- 
tration for being primarily responsible 
for these low rates, although it has 
done nothing to increase them except to 
borrow a lot of money and it may have 
done some things which may have in- 
directly caused the rates to be lower. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


New Insurance 


Directors for 
U. S. Chamber 


WASHINGTON—At the meeting of 
the directors of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce the two directors represent- 
ing insurance voluntarily retired to make 
possible an arrangement under which 
the representation of the stock compa- 
nies would be from the east and the 
mutual companies from the west. 

The two members retiring are John 
C. Harding of Chicago, executive vice- 
president of Springfield Fire & Marine, 
and J. H. R. Timanus of Philadelphia, 
secretary Philadelphia Contributionship. 
The two new insurance directors are 
John M. Thomas, president of National 
Union Fire, and ‘Carl N. Jacobs, presi- 
dent Hardware Mutual Casualty of Ste- 
vens Point, Wis. 

In addition to the geographical change, 
this shift gives representation to the 
casualty companies. Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life, a direc- 
tor at large, represents life insurance, so 
that the three ifnportant branches of the 
industry now are recognized. 

Chester O. Fisher, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, is a candi- 
date for director representing the first 
district, which includes all of the New 
England states. Nineteen directors rep- 
resenting geographical districts and in- 
dustries will be elected at the annual 
meeting in Washington, April 28-May 1. 





Canadian Sees Unfavorable 
Mortality Rate, Due to War 


TORONTO—A. M. Lennox, Impe- 
rial Life of Canada, told the Life In- 
surance Institute of Canada that in view 
of present world conditions he does not 
think it likely that favorable mortality 
rates can be maintained. He believes 
the formulae of surplus distribution 
may require some speedy adjustment in 
the event of adverse mortality experi- 
ence as a result of the present war. He 
reviewed how mortality experience of 
the last war and the ensuing influenza 
epidemic affected surplus positions of 
the life companies and also resulted in 
lower dividends to policyholders. 

The institute’s annual meeting will be 
held some time in June. 





Local Functionaries at Wichita 








LEE WANDLING 


To Lee Wandling of Equitable So- 
ciety and to William Nicholls, Jr., of 
Penn Mutual go much of the credit for 
the exceptional local arrangements that 
were made for the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS, JR. 


writers in Wichita this week. Mr. 
Wandling is general chairman of the 
Wichita committee and Mr. Nicholls is 
peers of the Wichita Association of 

Life Underwriters. Their activities have 
been very effective. 


Freeman Elected 
U. S. Life President 


Starr Becomes Board 
Chairman—New Chief 
Has Wide Experience 


Mansfield Freeman, for many years 
president of Asia _ Life, was made 
president of United States Life succeed. 
ing C. V. Starr who was elected board 
chairman at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Freeman, who for 
nearly 20 years 
has been a close 
friend and col- 
league of Mr. 
Starr, has been a 
director of the 
United States Life 
since 1935 and has 
borne a_ consider- 
able share of the 
administrative _ re- 
sponsibility as 
board chairman, 
first with the late 
Henry Moir and 
later with Mr, 
Starr. 

Mr. Starr’s other interests, particu- 
larly the rapidly growing American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corporation, 
of which he has been elected president 
and chairman, have lately required an 
increasing share of his time. 

Figures of United States Life, Mr. 
Starr points out, indicate that substan- 
tial gains during the past five years 
have been consolidated. “The entire or- 
ganization, domestic and foreign, is 
functioning smoothly. The addition of 
an accident and health department has 
broadened facilities. We feel that 
United States Life, by reason of its in- 
ternational outlook and _ organization 
should find itself in a position to ren- 
der particularly useful service. With 
his thorough knowledge of life insur- 
ance, Mr. Freeman is exceptionally 
well equipped to take over the respon- 
sibilities of the presidency.” 





Mansfield Freeman 


Freeman Now in Shanghai 


Mr. Freeman, who was in_ poor 
health during much of last year, has 
now fully recovered. He is now in 
Shanghai to attend the annual meeting 
of the Asia Life when it is expected 
that Galen D. Litchfield, heretofore 
vice-president, will be made president 
to succeed Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman was born at Waltham, 
Mass., and educated at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., and Edin- 
burgh University, Scotland. He is a 
director of the Underwriters Bank for 
the Far East and the Post Mercury 
Company Federal of Shanghai, as well 
as of the Asia Life and United States 
Life. He was a professor of philosophy 
at Tsing Hwa College, Peiping, China, 
1919-23. He began his insurance work 
as agent for the Asia Life at Peiping 
in 1923, and was later branch manager 
there, then assistant secretary in the 
home office, Shanghai, superintendent 
of agents, secretary, vice-president, 
president. He speaks and reads Chi- 
nese fluently and is a Sinologue of wide 
repute. 





Sharp Made Waco Manager 


T. C. Sharp, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager at Waco, Tex., by 
Great Southern Life. He succeeds H. 
B. Hackleman, transferred to Corpus 
Christi as southwest Texas agency mat- 
ager. Mr. Sharp started with San 
Jacinto Life as a personal producer, 
joining Great Southern Life when it 
absorbed the San Jacinto Life in 1932. 
In 1933 he was appointed supervisor of 
the coast district surrounding Houston, 
later being transferred to the home 
office as agency assistant, and then be- 
coming assistant manager of the Hous- 
ton city agency. 
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Connecticut Bank 
Bill Passes Senate 


High Pressure Tactics 
Criticized—House Hear- 
ing Scheduled This Week 


HARTFORD—The Connecticut sen- 
ate has passed the administration’s sav- 
ings bank life insurance bill. It is sched- 
uled to reach the house banks commit- 
tee this week. Senate opposition leaders 
predicted the measure would be returned 
—and sharply criticized the administra- 
ton for “shoving the measure through.” 

The bill calls for formation of a cor- 
poration run by five trustees appointed 
by the governor. A director, an actuary 
and a medical director would be em- 


ployed. An appropriation of $25,000 
would be authorized to get the plan 
started. d 

Senator Shea, Republican leader, 


stressed his support of the principle of 
insurance for the low income brackets of 
the population, but assailed what he 
called “unwarranted haste” of the Dem- 
ocratic majority in pressing for action on 
the bill after it had been available to the 
senators in printed form for only one 
day. 

Only Five Clerks Needed 


Senator Blansfield, Democrat, who 
carried the fight for the bill to the floor, 
held that the measure was “carefully 
drawn” and that the plan could be oper- 
ated by five clerks at a cost of $20,000 
a year. No salaries are mentioned in the 
measure and in response to a question, 
Mr. Blansfield said the posts would be 
under the merit system. Senator Shea 
immediately challenged the statement, 
holding that there was nothing in the 
bill that said so. 

It was mutually agreed that some 
standards should be provided to govern 


Allison Backers Launch 
Campaign in Wichita 





The Tulsa delegation in Wichita this 
week headed by M. P. Johnson, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life 
manager, is push- 
ing the candidacy 
of Edward L. AIl- 
lison, Tulsa life 
broker, for trustee 
of the National As- 
sociation of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. 
Allison has been in 
life insurance since 
1925 and is a co- 
partner in Engle & 
Allison, an exclu- 
sively life insurance 
brokerage firm. He 
has been prominent 
in Civic activities, and has served as a 
director of the Tulsa association and 
has been its national committeeman for 
four years. Last year he was president 
of the Tulsa C. L. U. chapter. 





E. L. Allison 








the issue of policies, or the refusal of 
them, rather than merely the arbitrary 
decisions of the banks concerned. From 
the discussion it was indicated that ulti- 
mate legislation, if any, would be worked 
out from the senate measure. 





Aetna Farm Loan Transfers 


T. R. Jarmin, manager of the Iowa 
farm loan department of the Aetna Life 
for the last eight years, has been 
transferred to a similar post in Illinois, 
with headquarters in Bloomington. 

C. W. Haworth, assistant under Mr. 
Jarmin, succeeds him as manager in 
Iowa. Roy L. Dillingham, formerly 
with the Iowa office, but in Illinois for 
several months, is transferred back to 
Iowa as assistant manager. 


Industrial Insurers 
Announce Speakers 


Complete Plans for Annual 
Parley at Richmond on 
May 28-30 


RICHMOND—Four head-line ad- 
dresses are planned for the annual con- 
vention here of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at the John Marshall Hotel 
May 28-30. Commissioner Bowles of 
Virginia will speak on “The Attitude of 
the Insurance Commissioner Toward 
Industrial Insurance;” President Clyde 
W. Young of the Monarch Life on 
“The Place of Insurance in National 
Defense;” W. J. Hamrick, agency sec- 
retary, Gulf Life of Florida, on the 
“Selection and Supervision of Agents,” 
and F. C. Van Cleef, Van Cleef, Jordan 
& Wood of New York, on “Invest- 
ments.” The administration’s report 
will be given by President H. T. Dobbs 
and the state of the conference by Ray- 
mund Daniel, executive secretary. 

A special hour has been set aside on 
May 29 for round table discussion of 
general matters of interest. That after- 
noon the legal section will meet in 
charge of P. M. Estes, Life & Casualty, 
chairman of the committee on laws. 

The annual meeting of the executive 
committee, with Chairman F. F. Leith, 
Peoples Life, D. C. presiding, will be 
held on May 27. 

Elaborate entertainment will be pro- 
vided. On the afternoon of May 28 
there will be a trip to Williamsburg. A 
tour of Richmond has been arranged 
for the afternoon of May 29. 

The get-together dinner, previously 
termed the past presidents’ dinner, will 
be held May 28 with the annual ban- 
quet on the following night. Golf tour- 
nament trophies will be presented by A. 
A. Biggio, Liberty National, golf com- 


mittee chairman, at the annual banquet. 
The golf tournament will be held on the 
afternoons of May 28 and 29. 





SEC Counsel for Insurance 
Probe Enters Law Practice 


Gerhard Gesell, who served as coun- 
sel for the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission in the TNEC insurance inves- 
tigation, has resigned his government 
connection and has joined the Washing- 
ton law firm of Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, Acheson & Shorb. He will 
specialize in trial work. Mr. Gesell wrote 
the recent much publicized report of 
the SEC members of the TNEC to the 
full monopoly committee, the co-author 
being Ernest Howe. 

Mr. Gesell was under 30 years of age 
when the SEC hearings started. He 
went with the SEC six years ago after 
graduating from Yale law school. His 
father, Arnold Gesell, is head of the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development. 





Show Agent Is Indispensable 


Though life insurance along with 
everything else is being scrutinized in 
the current era of social adjustments, 
life agents can capitalize this fact, 
Harry Krueger, assistant to Rudolph 
Recht, general agent of Northwestern 
Mutual in New York City, declared at 
the Westchester countv sales congress. 
It offers, he said, an opportunity for the 
qualified agent to educate the public to 
the fact that he is as indispensable in 
the economc sceme as life insurance it- 
self and this job of education should 
be the obligation of every agent. 





Blanks Committee to Meet 


Walter A. Robinson, actuary of the 
Ohio department and chairman of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, announces that a meeting of the 
committee will be held in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, May 5-7. 





B. T. KAMINS, Director of Agencies 




















ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ALLIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 

era a seh oy Ada ade tN er ane Cree reece $ 470,203.74 
Bonds 

Government ...... Ree et ear PRT en PAN eee $ 883,080.00 

State, Municipal and Political Subdivisions... 367,675.86 

RMENIRSONREOMN cfr cide Sec 2 aid acl to as Re RN See 726,740.00 

Public Utility ....... Ee nies ee ore 1,783,590.75 

Industrial & Miscellaneous.................. 290,328.00 

4,051,414.61 

RIUM ir ota Fars ete so 8h RSs re SOcl Ricotnek ye ee, - 359,653.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate: 

WA CREIEN S/R Ue ROO Rng arg iva Sy oD laa 3,084,592.90 

Fae ee ne ae iy a te een ee ernest 3,719,424.31 

6,804,017.21 

Real Estate (Including $169,809.99 sold under contract)...... 3,618,757.77 
Policy Loans andi Premium Notes......................-000- 4,085,492.52 
Premiums in Course of Collection......................-.--- 324,780.11 
Interest and Rents—Due and Accrued..................... 167,884.41 
Miscellaneous Aggéts ......... 2. ccc. cece ccccccccecesduevn 5,658.54 

ON Sop 0 i Lhe Nats Soa ARR: ERO eK rae $19,887,861.91 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in last7 years..................-..-. $ 11,523,276.14 
Insurance in force December 31, 1940 


SL eee e ee er eee eT eee 100,234,817.00 
bate casera rite lL 19,887,861.91 
Deedee 1,908,712.27 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves Required by Law to Protect Life Policies........... $16,936,853.82 
Reserves Required by Law on Accident & Health Policies. ... 24,182.21 
Reserves for Supplementary Contracts and Dividends....... 486,087.08 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete 
MOI SS oo circ Secs aes See wets trees daeeielescaereexes 93,365.37 
Premiums, Interests and Renis Paid in Advance............. 161,389.32 
iceereens Ott RO ooo oa i's ch tence deo wsacen oes decane 126,910.57 
ee ee eee ree 150,361.27 
Oar I os 55 os So alc db sain ae eee eec aks $17,979,149.64 
EXCESS PROTECTION TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Cer INE oo 5 scones cawas ccndunaseeexanes $600,000.00 
SII ys eo one eae tee a tae ao aba ee 588,216.15 
Surplus Funds Reserved for Contingencies........ 720,496.12 


Policies for every need—Life and Accident 
Juvenile—W omen—Substandard 
Opportunities for Capable Underwriters 
Reinsurance Service 


GENERAL SALES AND REINSURANCE DIVISIONS 


750 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


$ 1,908,712.27 
$19,887,861.91 


M. A. KERN, President 
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Seefurth Entering 
Pension Trust Field 


Chicago Tax Authority 
Sees Great Opportunity 
in New Medium 


Nathaniel H. Seefurth, editor and 
publisher of the Seefurth Service of 
Chicago for the last 16 years, an- 
nounced that after April 1 it would not 
be continued in its present form. In- 
stead, it will concentrate on pension, 
bonus and profit sharing plans, with a 
special service offered to a limited num- 
ber of agents with good contacts but 
no desire to spend the time, money and 
effort necessary to qualify themselves 
to handle this highly specialized type of 
business. 

Mr. Seefurth will continue the office 
in 221 North La Salle street, Chicago. 
It is understood he will work with the 
agents of several large companies in 
developing pension trusts and other 
plans involving the employer-employe 
relationship. 


Not Deemed Tax Evasion 


There are unusual opportunities for a 
limited number of agents in this great, 
growing field, Mr. Seefurth stated. For 
a time it was associated somewhat with 
tax evasion aids for closed corporation 
stockholders but now has emerged as 
one of tle most prolific sources of busi- 
ness for a few agents who have the 
right basis of contacts with corporation 
management, particularly large corpo- 
rations, Mr. Seefurth said. Without 
this requisite, he counseled, it is a 
waste of time for the agent to become 
interested in this type of case. 

“A provision covering employes’ trust 
has been in the various revenue acts 
since 1921,” he commented, “and from 
the beginning of the income tax laws 
employers have been permitted to de- 
duct reasonable compensation. In the 
past occasional companies have created 
trusts where the investments have been 
in stocks and bonds. 


Life Policies Found Preferable 


“More recently it has been found that 
retirement income and annuity policies 
furnish a better investment medium 
than stocks or bonds, and life under- 
writers have become increasingly ac- 
tive in selling this type of plan. 

“This is not strange when you con- 
sider that life underwriters for many 
years have been selling retirement in- 
comes and safe investments to individ- 
uals. Is it not logical that the very 
same policies, designed to provide se- 
curity for the individual purchaser, 
should be used to provide for his secur- 
itv under a plan set up for his benefit 
by his employer? 

“Pension, bonus, and profit sharing 
plans are the most natural extension of 
a life wunderwriter’s activities. Obvi- 
ously such plans present problems that 
do not exist in the case of individual 
sales. However the basic protection is 
the same. A fundamental difference is 
that either the protection is purchased 
by the employer alone or by the em- 
plover in conjunction with the employe. 

“For tax and administrative reasons 
it is necessary to follow a certain proce- 
dure and observe various technical 
rules. Unquestionably the sale of a 
pension, bonus or profit sharing plan 
of any consequence involves salesman- 
ship of the highest order because so 
manv different elements must be har- 
monized. 

“Furthermore, these cases are nor- 
mally rather slow to develop and the 
underwriter cannot afford to spend too 
much time on them to the exclusion of 
his day to day business. A case cover- 
ing any number of lives will often in- 
volve a great many mathematical cal- 


culations before the plan is _ finally 
adopted.” 
Mr. Seefurth said he knows of at 


least 40 cases completed in the last 


three to four months, the smallest be- 
ing about $150,000 retirement income 
insurance, but one case being for $2,- 
000,000 and another $4,000,000. 


Two Types of Plans Used 


Plans in which the life agents are in- 
terested are of two types, he said. The 
best for the life agents’ purposes are 
trusts created for employes receiving 
over $3,000 each a year, to provide them 
with retirement incomes. A corporate 
problem of major importance under 
present conditions is how to compen- 
sate key employes, as high cash com- 
pensation alone will not always attract 
and hold the best men. Such men are 
faced with the increasing difficulty of 
accumulating against the time of their 
retirement on account of high taxes and 
investment problems. The top dollars 
often are of little value to such em- 
ployes and this is where the trust plans 
are fulfilling a real need. 


Plans for Smaller Earners 


A lesser number of companies are in- 
terested in establishing retirement plans 
for employes who meet certain age and 
service requirements without any par- 
ticular salary requirement. In the case 
of a large number of lower wage em- 
ployes the plan may be wholly or par- 
tially underwritten by a group annuity. 

However, plans are being developed 


under which individual policies can be 
used and some life companies are mak- 
ing changes in their practices to make 
the individual policy plan more effec- 
tive, Mr. Seefurth said. 

“Recent developments in the business 
and political world have emphasized the 
increasing importance of retirement 
plans to cover employes,” he said. “The 
advent of social security has done much 
to crystallize the opinion of business 
men along these lines. The time is at 
hand when management is becoming 
concerned about the problem of getting 
employes off the payroll at normal re- 
tirement age with an adequate income. 
This is a business problem and not 
philanthropy in any sense of the word. 


Considers Future Is Assured 


“Many studies indicate that pension 
plans often carry themselves as a result 
of reduction in the salary load and in- 
creased efficiency on the part of em- 
ployes. Taxes, of course, play an im- 
portant part because the government is 
subsidizing these plans to the extent 
that contributions are deductible by the 
company. It is unlikely that this pol- 
icy of encouraging distribution to em- 
ployes will be discontinued by the gov- 
ernment. Consequently, it would seem 
that employe trust plans have an estab- 
lished future.” 


Columbus Mutual Veteran 
10-Year App-a-Week Man 


————e 





One of the veteran leading citizens 
of Gallipolis, O., is Thomas S. Berridge, 
agent of Columbus 
Mutual Life, who fa 
has rounded out 10... > 
years membership 
in that company’s 
App-a-Week Club. 
he has also been a 
member of the 
President's Own 
Club for 11 years, 
which membership 
requires two appli- 
cations during the 
first 10 days of 
each month. 

Mr. Berridge T. S. 
celebrated his 74th 
birtaday in December. He has placed 
insurance on the lives of three genera- 
tions during his 21 years with Colun- 
bus Mutual. He has ‘been the company’s 
top yearly producer more often than 
any other representative. He has a 
splendid renewal record. He selects his 
risks carefully and places insurance to 
cover specific purposes. Mr. Berridge 
was a wholesale grocery salesman anda 
teacher before joining Columbus Mutual. 





Berridge 




















We, too, Welcome 


the Officers and Members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to our neighboring city, 


Wichita, Kansas, for their mid-year 


meeting. 


The Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany approves the high standard set 


by your association for the business 


of life underwriting. 
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Birmingham Parley 
Attracts Over 400 


Series of Three Sales 
Congresses Held in 
Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—More than 
400 agents attended the annual sales con- 
gress here sponsored jointly by the Bir- 
mingham and the Alabama Associations 
of Life Underwriters. This was followed 
on succeeding days by successful meet- 
ings in Montgomery and in Mobile with 
practically the same speakers. | 

Crowning event of the Birmingham 
congress was the joint luncheon with the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, at- 
tended by some 750 persons. W. H. 
Head, president General American Life, 
spoke on “World Events as They Affect 
Life in America.” J. H. Coleman, cham- 
ber president, presided and Mr. Head 
was introduced by Oscar Wells, presi- 
dent First National Bank of Birming- 
ham. 


Introduce $1,600,000 Policy Holder 


V. H. Hanson, publisher of Birming- 
ham “News” and “Age-Herald,” who 
carries $1,600,000 life insurance, was in- 
troduced as the largest policy holder in 
Aabama. 

Mr. Head denounced totalitaranism. A 
victory for Hitler would endanger Amer- 
ica and all that it stands for, he de- 
clared. 

C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, Pacific 
Mutual general agent, appeared twice 
on the program. He talked on “The 
Sales Track.” 

The greatest thing in life is the main- 
tenance of income, Mr. Day declared. 
Only life insurance can guarantee in- 
come to a man and to his family after 
his earning and producing period has 
passed and he has entered the “yearn- 
ing and consuming” period. As a man 
calls in an architect when he wants to 
build a house, he should call in a life 
insurance man to help him chart this 
tomorrow when income stops. 


Take Realistic View 


Agents were urged to take a realistic 
view of prospecting, on which depends 
75 percent of their success, by A. W. 
Litz, agency manager Commonwealth 
Life. He told of two agents in a Ten- 
nessee county of 23,000 population who 
were confident that they knew everyone 
in the county but a check-up on a tax- 
payers’ list of 9,288 names showed that 
one agent actually knew only 47 out of 
each 100, while the other knew only 39. 
The first agent had called on 17 out of 
each 100 and the other on 12. In both 
cases they sold one out of every four 
persons called upon. 

Prospecting is the only way to get 
Taw material out of which to manufac- 
ture sales. In order to do a proper pros- 
pecting job it is necessary to have a 
definite goal. A certain part of each day 
or week should be set aside for the de- 
velopment of new prospects. The de- 
tense program has created unusual activ- 
ity in all lines of business, thus creating 
Many new prospecting opportunities for 
1941, Mr. Litz pointed out. 


Training System Explained 


The system followed by Metropolitan 
Life in selecting and training agents was 
outlined by Robert J. Seay, field training 
Supervisor, The prospective agent is 
Siven a series of psychological tests to 
determine his reaction to the problems 
which he will encounter as an agent, 
especially his mental alertness, mathe- 
matical ability and facility in meeting 
people. 

After passing preliminary tests, the 
new agent is given a week schooling, 
—e him an overall picture of his job 
> a brief introduction to the product 
“A sells, If he is approved by the home 
ce, he is then definitely launched on 

is career. 


After this week in school, a well 





trained assistant manager accompanies 
the new agent for three weeks in the 
field. During this time the agent is 
taught fundamentals of his job, collec- 
tion procedure, work planning for time 
conservation, service to industrial policy- 
holders, etc. He is not, however, imme- 
diately plunged into selling, Mr. Seay 
added, being first taught some of the 
basic needs for weekly premium insur- 
ance, how to apply this type of insurance 
to fill those needs, etc. The assistant 
manager after demonstrating methods 
watches the new agent in the application 
of them. 

It is not until the fourth week that 
much is said about ordinary insurance. 
The agent is then taught how to apply 
ordinary to a simple need—readjustment 
income and he studies under very close 
supervision. Pains are taken to see that 
the agent’s first impression of the busi- 
ness is a good impression. 


Work Carefully Supervised 


It is only after this initial period of 
training that the new agent is allowed 
to proceed on his own. Even then his 
work is carefully supervised every day to 
determine his progress and an assistant 
manager is available to help him with 
any specific problem. 

Before six months have elapsed, a 
home office instructor is assigned the 
agent for a period of about one week to 
observe whether he is applying his train- 
ing in the right manner. The instructor 
assists the agency manager in laying out 
a continued program of training to fit 
the individual agent. 

The agent’s correspondence course 
is open to both new and old agents as 
well. This goes deeply into the uses of 
life insurance and is valuable in that it 
keeps the agent up to date. 

Metropolitan Life has also inaugu- 
rated a series of schools for managers 


and assistant managers calculated to . 


give them further higher training in life 
insurance fundamentals, Mr. Seay said. 
These schools run by the week and con- 
sist of classroom discussion. C.L.U. 
schools are also being sponsored in 
some of the larger cities. 

Mr. Seay paid tribute to the indus- 
trial agent who “does the groundwork 
of educating the small man to life in- 
surance benefits.” He added that 
weekly premium insurance is owned by 
twice as many people as ordinary in- 
surance, and that it is in a sense, “a 
kindergarten of insurance.” 


Outline Selling Points 


Fred C. Crowell, “Insurance Field,” 
outlined selling points gathered from 
successful agents. 

J. Orlando Ogle, General American 
Life, president Birmingham associa- 
tion, presided in the morning and Fred 
Chisholm, New England, Mutual Birm- 
ingham Alabama association, in the 
afternoon. 

Speakers at Montgomery and Mobile 
included all Birmingham speakers ex- 
cept Mr. Head and Mr. Day and in 
addition, C. P. Shelby, Union Central 
Life, Clarksdale, Miss., and Graham 
Kirkpatrick, Birmingham general agent. 

There were 95 at the Montgomery 
congress, which was in charge of Pres- 
ton Watson, New York Life, president 
of the Montgomery association. Com- 
missioner Julian welcomed the visitors 
in a short talk filled with humor. R. D. 
Quisenberry, New England Mutual, 
vice-president, and John C. Heath, Life 
of Virginia, secretary of the Montgom- 
ery association, also spoke briefly. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick in his talk on “Selling 
the Complete Program” presented a 
complete analysis of a program of in- 
surance for John Doe, giving the de- 
tails of the qualification of the prospect, 
first interview, proposal interview, clos- 
ing interview. He reviewed the neces- 
sity for cleanup and the proper use of 
the “spendthrift” clause. 

Mr. Shelby, a former civil engineer, 
speaking from his personal experience in 
serving as president of an engineering 
company and later paying for more than 
$6,000,000 for Union Central Life in the 
past 13 years, told how to build up 
prestige. 





Research Bureau 
Maps Two Company 
Group Sessions 


During the week of April 14 there 
will be held in Chicago, under the spon- 
sorship of the Sales Research Bureau, 
two meetings for executives of compa- 
nies in two different size groups. The 
first group will consist of executives of 
member companies having less than 
$125,000,000 of ordinary in force. This 
meeting will begin April 14, and ad- 
journ April 17. The second group, com- 
prising executives of bureau companies 
in the $125,000,000 to $400,000,000 ordi- 
nary group, will convene April 18, and 
adjourn the afternoon of April 19. 

The idea for a special conference for 
the smaller company group originated 
in 1939. So well did it go that it was 
continued as a permanent event. It is 
expected that the 1941 meeting will be 
one of the largest both from the point 
of attendance and member companies 
represented. Present indications are 
that there will be about 50 executives 
from about 30 companies at the confer- 
ence. 

One of the originators of the idea of 
a conference for the smaller company is 


R. E. Irish, president of the Union Mu- 
tual. Mr. Irish served as chairman of 
the 1940 conferenée, and has undertaken 
each year the considerable task of pre- 
paring a program which would help to 
elicit the kind of discussion that the 
majority of attending companies were 
especially anxious to be informed on. 

In addition to the yearly spring meet- 
ing of this group of companies, the idea 
has been further fostered by an informal 
“interim” meeting of representatives of 
the group each year at the bureau’s an- 
nual meeting. 


Larger Companies Meet 


The meeting of companies of $125,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000 of ordinary in force 
was first held in Chicago in 1940. There 
will probably be 25 to 30 in attendance 
at this conference from 15 or more com- 
panies. Acting as chairman of this 
group is John H. Evans, vice-president, 
Ohio National. 

The bureau will be represented at 
both meetings by several members of 
the service division headed by J. M. 
Holcome, Jr., manager, and B. N. 
Woodson, director of service. 





Stephen Klarer of the Stamm agency 
of Northwestern Mutual Life, secretary 
of the company’s Association of Agents, 
has been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Optimists Club. 
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reetings 


from THE VICTORY LIFE and 
ITS AGENCY REPRESENTATIVES 


To those in attendance at the Mid- 
year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Wichita. 





KNOW THE STRENGTH OF 


VICTORY 


W. J. Bryden 
Gen. Mgr. 


James A. Allen 
President 





Let us tell you about the strong 
financial position of the Victory 
Life and the attractive general 
available in 


Nebraska and 


agency openings 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas. Now is the time to write 
to E. E. Shurtleff, Vice-President 


and Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
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Huebner Foundation 
Program Announced 


Fellows and Scholars May 
Apply for Next Fall, 
McCahan Outlines Scope 


PHILADELPHIA—Applications_ for 
fellowships and scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania under the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance Ed- 
ucation are ndw open. Announcements 
have been sent to members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, colleges maintaining insur- 
ance courses, insurance companies and 
other interested parties by Dr. David 
McCahan, professor of insurance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who is ex- 
ecutive director of the administrative 
board of the foundation. The first fel- 
lowships and scholarships to be awarded 
will be for the academic year 1941-42. 

Booklets explaining the origin and 
purpose of the foundation and outlining 
requirements for benefits have been is- 
sued by the administrative board. The 
foundation was established last fall by 
a cooperating committee, representing 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, American Life Convention and 
Institute of Life Insurance and was an- 
nounced at a testimonial dinner honor- 
ing Dr. Huebner. 


Requirements for Fellowships 


Fellowships and scholarships are in- 
tended primarily for teachers in accred- 
ited colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada, or persons 
contemplating a teaching career, but 
may be awarded to college graduates as- 
sociated with insurance companies wish- 
ing to do graduate work to prepare 
themselves for educational work within 
the companies if there is an excess of 
funds after allotments to teachers have 
been provided. A fellowship pays $1,000 
a year, from which tuition and other 
fees to the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are deducted. 
Applicants for fellowships must ordi- 
narily be citizens of the United States 
or Canada, under 35 years of age and 
have completed at least one year’s work 
toward a graduate degree in accredited 
college or university. 

Scholarships pay $400 a year and are 
applied toward graduate tuition and fees 
with the balance going toward the pur- 
chase of approved textbooks. Scholar- 
ship applicants must be American or 
Canadian citizens, under 30 years of age 
and have completed the work for a 
bachelor’s degree in an approved insti- 
tution of higher learning. Small grants 
may also be made to fellows and schol- 
ars for unusual expenses incident to 
their insurance research. Applicants 
must certify that it is their intention to 
follow a teaching career, and that they 
will major in insurance for a graduate 
degree and that during their period of 
tenure they will not engage in any out- 
side work for pay or profit without the 
consent of the administrative board. 


Insurance Company Scholars 


The announcement states that if there 
is no excess of funds to provide for 
scholarships for insurance company em- 
ployes any company may secure a spe- 
cial scholarship for a designated person 
by contributing $400, the recipient to be 
subject to the same conditions as other 
scholars, except as to the intention of 
pursuing a teaching career. 

The administrative board also stated 
in the announcement that it would take 
into consideration, as far as practicable, 
the geographical distribution of colleges 
or universities where the applicants ex- 
pect to teach. 


Library and Publication Work 


The two other major purposes of the 
Huebner Foundation are to build up and 
maintain a central research insurance 
library and to assist with the publication 
of works which constitute a contribution 
to insurance knowledge, with the em- 
phasis on life insurance. Material in 


the library will be permitted to circulate 
to teachers in accredited colleges. The 
plan contemplates enlarging the present 
insurance library collection, adding new 
material and duplicating present material 
if needed for circulating purposes and 
providing research service for insurance 
teachers by supplying bibliographies and 
tracing special items in response to in- 
quiries. Cooperation will be given in- 
surance libraries in other colleges and 
universities. A trained research assistant 
will be employed on a full time basis 
and part time student assistants used for 
routine clerical and mailing work. All 
material acquired with funds of the 
foundation will be marked with a special 
book plate. 


Publication Grants Provided 


Publication grants will be extended to 
graduate theses, research monographs 
and papers originating from other 
sources, such as insurance societies. 
They will also be used to extend free 
lists and finance reprints of reputable 
journals of insurance science. 

The administrative board appointed by 
the University of Pennsylvania to ad- 
minister the foundation consists of Dr. 
Huebner, honorary chairman, Prof. H. 
J. Loman, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, Dr. McCahan, executive direc- 
tor, Prof. R. L. Blanchard, Columbia 
University; Prof. E. L. Bowers, Ohio 
State University; P. H. Musser, admin- 
istrative vice president, University of 
Pennsylvania, and E. B. Williams, dean 
of graduate school, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





Finds Insurance Lesson 
in Saving Bond Program 


The Treasury department’s announce- 
ment that new issues of savings bonds 
and stamps will go on public sale May 
1 to help finance the defense program 
is an indication that the government rec- 
ognizes the heightened importance of 
thrift in times like these, O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern National Life 
observes. “Individual saving on a large 
scale is a necessary offset to public 
spending on a large scale, and is our best 
safeguard against inflation. Inflation in 
an extreme form would endanger, and 
perhaps nullify, our all-out efforts to 
keep America strong and free,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Arnold pointed out that policy- 
holders have a right to a feeling of sat- 
isfaction in the knowledge that their 
life insurance dollars, by supplying the 
life blood of capital to industry, agricul- 
ture, and government have helped to 
keep the United States a going concern 
through past wars and depressions. And 
these dollars are exceptionally important 
today in creating the sinews of national 
defense. 

“Life insurance dollars,” he declared, 
“also serve the national interest by pro- 
viding a backlog of buying power for the 
time when the defense program tapers 
off or stops abruptly, and America once 
more turns to peacetime pursuits.” 





Hiller Mentioned for Post 


Transfer for D. Miley Phipps to the 
Earle Brailey agency of New England 
Mutual in Cleveland leaves a vacancy 
in the office of first vice-president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Appointment to fill the post is ex- 
pected to be made by W. M. Houze, 
John Hancock, association president, 
soon after he returns from the Wichita 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

A number of men are reported in- 
terested in the post, but Walter N. Hil- 
ler, Stumes & Loeb agency Penn Mu- 
tual, is most prominently mentioned. 
Mr. Hiller is a life member Million 
Dollar Round Table, National associa- 
tion, and has been for a number of 
years one of the most enthusiastic and 
energetic workers in the Chicago asso- 
ciation. He has helped to write and 
produce two playlets in which he took 
part, has been in charge of booking the 
Institute of Insurance films and has 
taken active part in other committee 
work. 


Parkinson Named Assistant 
to Director Jones, Illinois 


Nellis P. Parkinson, for the past 16 
years district agent of Mutual Benefit 
Life at Decatur, IIl., associated with the 
H. M. Solenberger general agency of 
Springfield, Ill., has been named assist- 
ant director of insurance of Illinois by 
Governor Green. 

Mr. Parkinson began his new duties 
March 26. He is 53 years old and has 
been a resident of Decatur 30 years. He 
s a graduate of James Millikin univer- 
sity in Decatur, and fought with the 
151st machine gun battalion of the Rain- 
bow division during the world war. He 
has been active in American Legion and 
civic affairs and is a past commander of 
the legion post. He is married and has 
two sons. 


Has Much Business Experience 


Mr. Parkinson previously had much 
business experience in Decatur. He was 
business manager of the music depart- 
ment at Millikin University, and was 
secretary to an executive of a large 
plumbing manufacturing company 
there. Mr. Parkinson for many years 
has been very actve in Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

As a life agent he reached peak pro- 
duction of about $500,000. He special- 


STOCKS 


—— 

H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chicago 
gives the following stock quotations of 
life companies as of March 25: 





Par Div. Bid Askeg 
Aetna Life .... 10 1.40* 37 28y, 
Conn. Genl, ..... 10 -80 24 ae 
Contl. Assur.... 10 2.00 35% 374 
luife & Cas.... 3 50 Ot 
Lincoln Natl.... 10 1.40% 29% 3) 
New World Life 10 30 3% 44 
N. W. Natl. Life 7.50 .30 10 12° 
Ohio Natl. Life. 10 1.25 25 28 
Old Line Life.. 10 -60 11 13 
Travelers ......100 16.00 395 415 
Wis. National... 10 1.00 16 18 


*Includes extras. 








izes in estate programming and tax mat- 
ters. 

Robert G. Miley of Harrisburg, II], 
has been named assistant state fire mar. 
shal for the southern district of Illinois, 
The appointment was made by Insur- 
ance Director Jones. 


Baldwin to Speak in Waco 


Southwestern representatives of the 
Security Life & Accident will attend a 
regional meeting at Waco, April 1. W. 
Lee Baldwin, president, is making a 
tour through the territory and will be 
present and talk at the meeting. 
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Pink Comments on 
TNEC Criticisms 


Speaks at Annual Meeting 
of Rhode Island Agents 
Association 


Superintendent Pink of New York, in 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents at Providence this week, com- 
mented on the criticisms of life insur- 
ance made in the recently published 
TNEC report. Mr. Pink made special 
reference to what the report had to say 
about the size of life companies and the 
dangers that would attend the restric- 
tion of the growth of the big compa- 
nies. He also spoke of the way in 
which life insurance companies arrive 
at group rates, interlocking directors, 
simpler annual reports and the advan- 
tages of a greater policyholder partici- 
pation in the management of life com- 
panies. He said in part: 

“During the TNEC investigation the 
size of the larger life insurance compa- 
nies was stressed. Uneasiness over this 
is also apparent in the report of the 
SEC and the recommendations of Sum- 
ner T. Pike. There is no question but 
that some of our life companies are very 
large and we must admit that there is 
some danger that they may become un- 
wieldy and difficult to operate. But the 
life companies are the result of a natural 
growth. They have not achieved their 
present stature by unfair tactics or by 
competitive measures or combinations 
which are not ethical, 

“Life insurance companies have grown 
during the last half century just as has 
every other form and type of business 
including government itself. There is 
no comparison between the rate of 
growth of the life companies and the 
extension of the power, influence and 
activities of the central government. It 
was the Armstrong investigation which 
made it possible for the life companies 
to become big without endangering the 
welfare of the people. That investiga- 
tion gave us wise and sound laws and 
changed the entire outlook of those in 
charge. It made them trustees instead 
of proprietors. 


Size of Four Largest 


“On closer study the size of the Met- 
ropolitan and Prudential does not seem 
particularly menacing. The companies 
which the Armstrong committee wor- 
tied about were the New York Life, the 
Equitable Society and the Mutual Life. 
They were then the largest companies 
and they controlled 16 percent, 10 per- 
cent and 12 percent, respectively, of the 
assets, or a total of 38 percent. These 
companies now own only about 23 per- 
cent of the assets of all companies. Dur- 
Ing recent years the assets of the Met- 
ropolitan and the Prudential have in- 
creased less rapidly than those of the 
other companies combined and when 
considered from a percentage viewpoint 
there has been an actual decrease in the 
case of the Metropolitan and Prudential, 
contrasted with an increase in all of the 
other companies. 


Danger in Size Restrictions 


. We would prefer that no company 
— unduly large and that all large 
Seapenies place the emphasis upon 
+ iy rather than upon growth. Never- 
pr als might be unwise to say to 
ht 3 lealthy, thriving organisms like 
~ rudential and Metropolitan that 
7 ae) not continue their natural 
: seh egal curtailment might start 
yaa towards the disorganization of 
~ 2eency forces. The result might 
_ . in the real interest of the millions 
pe icyholders of these two companies. 
heise it s_ probably not wise to arbi- 
prs hing sg the growth of these com- 
that fhe fiat, almost everyone is agreed 
re fer managements should be satis- 
poe 1 the size attained. Not further 
vth but greater service should be 


the objective, 





_ “The investigation has continued to 
insist that the life insurance companies 
have combined for the purpose of con- 
trolling and preventing competition. The 
fact that the actuaries of the companies 
have met at various times wth Dr. Hun- 
ter, the chief actuary of the New York 
Life, is emphasized. The investigators 
do not seem to realize that with the ex- 
ception of the stock companies, which 
sell only a small percentage of life in- 
surance and have the power to control 
price to a limited extent, rates are made 
by experience, not agreement. They de- 
pend upon expense, return on invest- 
ments, mortality, and other factors. The 
SEC, despite the fact that we explained 
the situation in our last year’s report, 
continues to say that there has been an 
attempt to control the rates of group in- 
surance and that the New York depart- 
ment has been a party to it. 


Only Initial Rate Fixed 


“In group insurance our department 
has cooperated with the actuaries of the 
companies in fixing a minimum initial 
rate in order to avoid cutthroat competi- 
tion which at one time threatened the 
good of the business. The initial rate 
is merely a starting point. It prevents 
a company from taking business at a 
loss in order to get the better of a com- 
petitor. It permits everyone to start on 
the same line but each endeavors to win 
the race. Group rates differ verv greatly 
according to the type of the establish- 
ment and the general character of the 
employes and the work they do. All 
rates after the first year are based upon 
the experience of the particular group 
which is insured. It ic difficult to un- 
derstand why so much is made of some- 
thing which is in the interest of policy- 
holders and the business generally. 


Interlocking Directors 


“Considerable stress has also been 
laid upon the large number of interlock- 
ing directors who represent the banks, 
the financial institutions and great in- 
dustries. This is undoubtedly true and 
is worthy of very serious thought and 
consideration. Interlocking director- 
ships are not necessarily an evil. They 
bring to the service of the life compa- 
nies men of great financial and business 
experience and wide knowledge. But it 
is not advisable to overload the board 
with financiers, bankers and corporation 
lawyers. There must be reason in all 
things and many boards are undoubt- 
edly made up too largely of financial 
leaders of one kind or other. It would 
be wise to give thought to other ele- 
ments in the community, to those repre- 
senting education, culture, labor and pol- 
cyholders’ or consumers’ interests. The 
responsibility for the election of direct- 
ors of life companies is a very important 
one and everything possible should be 
done to secure a representative as well 
as a strong and able board. 


Simpler Annual Reports 


“The making of simpler and more 
comprehensive annual reports to policy- 
holders already under way in the com- 
panies has been greatly stimulated by 
the criticisms of company reports made 
by the SEC. The latest reports must 
make the investigators purr with satis- 
faction. They are replete with illustra- 
tions, graphs and diagrams, and varie- 
ties of type and design. Some have col- 
ored illustrations like Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. 


Policyholder Participation 


“It has been constantly asserted in 
Washington that the management of 
our life companies is not democratic and 
that the individual policyholders have 
nothing to say about the management of 
their company. It would undoubtedly 
be wise for those in charge of our life 
companies to try to secure larger policy- 
holder participation in the problems of 
management and make them more con- 
scious of their ultimate power. At least 
one company has established an advis- 
ory committee of policyholders with 
power to investigate and even to hire 
outside accountants. Some make a real 
effort to have policyholders take an ac- 
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tive part in ordinary elections. This is 
more practical in small companies than 
in the larger ones. We must do every- 
thing that we can to make life insurance 
more democratic but we must not im- 
peril the continuance of wise, construc- 
tive, intelligent and able management.” 


New York Ruling of 1939 
in U. S. Suit for Value of 
Life Policy Is Reviewed 


The New York case referred to in an 
article in the issue dated March 21, re- 
lating to the government’s effort in Chi- 
cago to collect delinquent income tax by 
attaching cash value of life policies was 
that of United States vs. Steele, decided 
by the United States district court of 
New York Sept. 7, 1939. 

The insured had $87,000 of life insur- 
ance. He was delinquent in his income 
tax payments and the collector of in- 
ternal revenue filed notice of lien which 
was sent to the insurance company. 
However, nothing further was done 
about this for a time and then the in- 
sured died. 

The collector started suit in federal 
district court to collect from the value 

‘of the life policy the amount of tax due, 
plus interest and penalties. The policy 
proceeds were tied up in court pending 
decision in this case. 


Tied Up $10,000 of Proceeds 


Counsel for the collector then agreed 
to release all but $10,000 of the pro- 
ceeds, which amount was sufficient to 
pay the tax. At the insured’s death the 
cash surrender value of his policy was 
$7,280 and the tax, interest and pen- 
alties aggregated $7,200. 

The federal court pointed out Section 
55a of the New York law relating to 
exemptions and a provision of the do- 
mestic relations statutes governing ex- 
emptions in favor of the wife. It ex- 
plained that if there had been created 
for the wife a property right in the life 
insurance the insurance company could 
not seize the fund, but the court ruled 
no such right was created while the in- 
sured lived but was created at his death. 

The court held the government’s right 
could not be superior to the insured’s 
right to get the cash surrender value 
and the government’s right to cash sur- 
render value ceased at the insured’s 
death. It was implied that if the gov- 
ernment had proceeded with its suit 
before the insured’s death it might have 
had a better chance to collect from the 
policy. 








Lawyer Says Life Policy 
Essential for Will 


In a talk before the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Bar Association on “Life Insurance, 
Wills and Trusts,” S. J. Foosaner, New- 
ark attorney, stressed the importance of 
the practicing attorney possessing a 
working knowledge of life insurance and 
trust problems, these being closely re- 
lated with wills. 

“To make an average will practical, 
it is necessary to resort to life insur- 
ance,” he said. “True, a good testa- 
mentary disposition or a valid trust 
instrument can be executed without life 
insurance, but validity alone cannot in- 
sure the carrying out of those benefits 
which the decedent had hoped to pro- 
vide for his beneficiaries.” 

Mr. Foosaner is the author of the 
“Life Underwriters’ Diary” of the past 
few years as well as many articles on 
life insurance, tax and trust subjects. 
He is the New Jersey legal correspond- 
ent for “Trusts and Estates.” 





Barnes Handles New Jersery 


The Knight agency of Union Central 
Life, New York City, has appointed S. 
C. Barnes branch manager for New Jer- 
sey territory, with headquarters at 744 
Broad street, Newark. Mr. Barnes was 
formerly one of the leading producers of 
~ Mutual Benefit Life in New York 

ity. 


Duel Raps Effort 
to Socialize U. S. 


Predicts Resumption of 
SEC “Witch Hunt” in Fire- 
Casualty Fields 


MADISON, WIS. — Insidious forces 
which seek from within to socialize the 
United States, and to annex or domi- 
nate insurance, were raked with a broad- 
side by Commissioner Duel at a banquet 
held here by the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents during the midyear 
meeting and school. i 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion inquiry of life insurance conducted 
for the Temporary National Economic 
Committee was a “witch hunt,” he said, 
and is not ended. The radical forces in 
Washington have not given up. Word 
has just come that there will be an in- 
vestigation of the fire and casualty 
business. 

The radicals whipped the railroads 
and utilities in line, he said, by tackling 
one at a time. One-third of the rail- 
roads were put in receivership and a 
deliberate attempt made to put the re- 
mainder in to get government owner- 
ship. The same methods were used 
with the utilities. Great dams were built 
to spend money. The banks were 
grabbed, or at least put under domina- 
tion, with a throttle hold on them. 


Insurance Was Only Hold-out 


There was only one other group that 
the radicals wanted to whip—the insur- 
ance companies, Commissioner Duel 
said. ‘The investigation was plainly in- 
tended to shatter public confidence in 
insurance companies. 

He noted the evil effectiveness of the 
Hopkins plan of “borrow, spend and 
elect.” The insurance companies could 
be broken or subdued as the railroads, 
banks and utilities were, one stick in 
the bundle at a time. 

“The socialists will control things in 
this country,” he warned, “unless the 
people unite. This is a time when all 
people in all walks of life must unite. 

“The plan is to have an army of in- 
spectors, regulators and supervisors who 
will hammer away until private cap- 
italism goes down. This is no idle state- 
ment.” 


Attacks New York Proposal 


Commissioner Duel attacked the New 
York proposal backed by Superintendent 
Pink to create a safety fund for life in- 
surance by assessing companies 1/10 of 
1 percent. 

“This would only give jobs to a few 
people,” he said, “to collect the money 
and invest it. That is about all the 
good it would do. It would do about 
as much good as the state life fund here 
in Wisconsin, which after many years 
has assets of only about $800,000.” 

The commisioner said he inherited 
the Wisconsin life and fire insurance 
funds when he was appointed. He did 
not appear enthusiastic about them. He 
said he had answered Tuesday an in- 
quiry from Alberta, Can., relating to 
operation of the state funds, which ap- 
parently indicated a study of similar pro- 
jects in Alberta. Commissioner Duel 
said he wrote the Alberta people, urg- 
ing that they make a careful study be- 
fore taking action, especially discounting 
the claims of “economic wizards’ who 
promise to make two and two add up 
to five. He said rather than economic 
wizards such people are “economic buz- 
zards.” They believe by pulling on 
their bootstraps they can soar into the 
air. 

Such Projects Are “De Bunk” 


Commissioner Duel characterized such 
theories as “delicious, delightful, de- 
lovely, but de bunk.” He continued, “If 
I were a free lance I would really tell 
you what I think of this program to 
wreck capitalism.” 

Mr. Duel said there are more com- 


munists, active and inactive, in Wis- 
consin than people realize. He said a 
legislator in Washington whom he taxed 
with doing everything possible to bring 
about national socialism took exception 
to the charge on one count—he called it 
“cooperative commonwealth.” 

“In these trying times,’ Mr. Duel con- 
cluded, “we have kept the insurance 
business steady, safe, and prevented it 
from drifting over into this field where 
the radicals are trying to send it.” 

Grover F. Miller, Racine, association 
president, presided. Talks were made 
by W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee; Profes- 
sor E. A. Gaumnitz, insurance course 
Wisconsin University; Garner, 
president Madison Board, who headed 
the host committee. A Racine contin- 
gent directed by Mr. Miller put on a 
playlet. 


CALLED TO SERVICE 


Joe Rungee, actuarial department, and 
David Hill, addressograph department, 
of the Volunteer State Life home office, 
have entered the service with the 181st 
field artillery. Captain Rungee has been 
with the company for 18 years and Ser- 
geant Hill for three. They are joining 
Lieut. Col. Hugh Kennedy of Volunteer 











State Life, who left for Camp Forrest 
Tenn., several weeks ago. ; 

Rodney G. Jones, group assistant 9; 
55 John street, branch of Travelers 
New York City, has been called for 
military service. 

H. O. Carlson, actuary and assistant 
secretary Reliance Mutual Life, (}j- 
cago, now is at Camp Forrest, Tenn 
as a captain in the 124th field artillery, 
33rd_ division of the Illinois nationaj 
guard. He is a son of Oscar W. Carl. 
son, president of Reliance Mutual, who 
has two other sons now in active sery- 
ice: Maj. R. P. Carlson and Lieut, § 
E. Carlson. ; 


Extend Charter Rights in Conn. 


Bills to extend until 1943 the Trayel. 
ers’ charter right, granted in 1939, to 
incorporate Travelers Life met with no 
opposition at a hearing before the insyr- 
ance committees of the Connecticut leg. 
islature, nor was any objection raised to 
granting Connecticut General Life the 
right to incorporate Connecticut Gen- 
eral Casualty and Connecticut General 
Insurance Company. 

Millard Bartels appeared for Travel- 
ers, and B. M. Anderson for Connecticut 
General. Commissioner Blackall stated 
that the companies’ proposals could 
safely be granted. 
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icut S FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1940, STATEMENTS 
Connecticut State aR : 
Congress Develops Change Surplus to New Change Prems. Total Benefits Total 
Total in Policy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. 
l f ] Id Assets Assets holders 1940 Dec. 31, 1940 in Force 1940 1940 1940 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
He p u eas Home Secur. Life.. 3,434,319 + 545,034 452,2418 19,095,388 47,216,217 +6,206,441 1,577,820 1,837,425 314,234 1,285,303 
Indep. Life, Md.... 792,789 + 74,171 155,526 2,472,909 7,377,368 + 530,833 240,211 271,782 31,847 192,988 
two hundred agents attended Metropolitan Life.5,357,791,636 + 215,805,455 323,870,084°2,071,380,9487 23,923,784,178 + 730,035,026 797,410,512 1,077,048, 4669 608,993, 9584 868, 462, 6525 
About 1 f f the C Occidental L., Cal.. 73,448,0412 +47,535,180 4,035,256 74,377,500 519,339,495! + 29,196,786 13,016,321 1,127,455 5,466,814 14,121,6 
: rence e Con- ve +. » 448, 1935, 2035, 237%, 1339, <9,196,7 »016,32 21,127, 5, , 121,670! 
the educationa Fyre . ~ Me Life Un- Pyramid Life, Ark.. 1,505,515 + 86,463 168,919 2,621,110 14,514,378 +9,552 316,344 513,340 134,732 423,983 
necticut State Association o Rio Gr. Natl. Life. 702,648 + 144,544 127,203 12,444,895 18,582,723 +2,988,120 493,585 549,531 92,729 406,617 
in New Haven. Speakers stana. Life, Miss.. 3,144,467 + 233,434 714,202 16,336,179 29,317,517 + 2,076,495 803,986 976,908 244,783 754,091 
were Timothy . ag Big = llr pon FRATERNALS 
“fae e u 
Life; John “+ a dian Life ‘New A: 0. U. W., N. D.. 11,660,889 —34,178 389,003 2,879,154 45,965,373 —1,083,973 1,233,562 1,897,673 1,268,444 2,055,426 
James Elton Bragg, Gua ’ +6,831,758 3,283,933 12,886,980 361,203,384 +17,105,562 7,724,452 12,436,322 4,132,801 5,732,583 


‘ork City; J. Vincent Talbot, North- 
bie te Mutual, Newark; A. R. Jaqua, 
Diamond Life Bulletins, Cincinnati, and 
W. Eben Burr, association president. 
Robert C. Mix, general agent, State 
Mutual, New Haven, chairman of the 
conference, presided in the morning. 
Herbert G. Behan, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Hartford, vice-chairman of the 
conference, presided in the afternoon. 


Wilbur Hartshorn, manager Metro- 
politan Life, Hartford, advised agents 
not to consider the fight against the 
Connecticut savings bank bill to be a 
losing one because the Connecticut sen- 
ate had passed the bill. He explained 
that the bill had passed the senate be- 
fore and always the real test has taken 
place in the lower house. It is believed 
by Connecticut legislative observers that 
the bill can be defeated in the lower 
house. 


Illustrates Needs for Security 


Speaking on “Life Insurance Selling 
in 1941,” Mr. Bragg illustrated the need 
of security of all forms in these times by 
drawing for the prospect a series of cir- 
cles. The outer circle is national and 
for this the government provides the 
principal protection. Within this circle 
is another, that of political liberty. 
Within these two is one of financial and 
economic security for the home. To 
achieve the latter, income is the only 
solution. There can be no real freedom 
in a nationally secure and free country 
without financial security for members 
of the home circle. 

Mr. Bragg then suggests a careful in- 
spection of the third wall of security in 
the light of changing conditions. 

Mr. Bragg points out to the prospect 
that to determine what is required for 
protecting the man and his home it is 
necessary to analyze the relation of the 
man and his home to his immediate fam- 
ily, to other dependents, to his estate, 
to his business, to his creditors and to 
the government as a tax creditor. A 
careful exploration of the number of 
dollars needed to liquidate these obliga- 
tions and a study of the method of de- 
livery of these dollars will automatically 
analyze an insurance case for the sales- 
man. Questions for each of the possible 
relations to the man and his home in- 
clude why and when dollars should flow 
In each case. 


It is now the salesman’s problem to 
make these needs glow in the mind of 
the prospect and motivate him to act 
both by material and emotional fact and 
statement. 


Approach That Avoids Prejudice 


Mr. Talbot has found successful the 
Starting of canvasses by requesting the 
Prospect to listen with an open mind 
and not to become prejudiced because 
the agent will make a profit if a sale 
is made. He explains that the profit 
plan is the one under which we do busi- 
ness and through which progress has 
een made. 

His second point is that life insurance 
has grown great because it furnishes 
what people want and is the only solu- 
tion to a family’s economic and social 
obligation. Most people want to meet 
these obligations and the principal ques- 
tion is whether they are willing to dis- 
— themselves to do what is neces- 
Sary, 
sec a man considers life insurance 
— Mr. Talbot makes it clear that 

i€ Prospect is an income producing 
Property in which the family has a 
Vested interest. If he thinks not, let 
him seek to avoid meeting statutory 


Royal Neighb, Am.. 77,671,814 


1Includes management funds and accident department. 


2Includes A. & H. $27,091,809. 
3Includes A. & H. 27,887,468. 
4Includes A. & H. 20,032,193. 
®SIncludes A. & H. 25,549,730. 


over withdrawal. 


®Unassigned funds only. 
7TIssued, revived and increased. 


Includes excess of group increase 


SExcludes voluntary reserve for contingencies of $50,000. 
®Excludes renewals of $1,463,461. 








family obligations and the courts will 
inform him by court order what some 
of these vested interests are. When 
guardians or trustees are appointed by 
the courts, these courts will insist on 
property insurance for the safe guarding 
of those who have a vested interest in 
the property. 
Meets Objections of Wealthy Men 
This explanation Mr. Talbot calls 


“the value concept of life insurance” 
and finds it effective in meeting the ob- 


jection of the wealthy man that he does 
not need insurance because he has mil- 
lions of property in forms other than 
insurance itself. Mr. Talbot’s asks, “If 
you had one million dollars of property 
in seven pieces, which would you leave 
uninsured? You would cover every 
piece of your own property, would you 
not? Well, your family, if you have 
seven pieces of property, has eight pieces 
because you are the eighth piece and if 
you would insure all your own property, 
why not insure theirs?” 


Motivation comes from use of pro- 
gramming, sale of old age benefits and 
special closing methods. Programming 
helps to create “want.” 

Mr. Talbot approaches the old age 
idea by commenting that the purchase 
of life insurance is a commendably self- 
ish action. An annuity makes an old 
person desirable to have around because 
when the old person dies the income dies. 
He doesn’t press for a “yes,” if the 
prospect wavers, but asks for the “cour- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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known from experience. 


“What Do You 


Substandard?’’ 


The selection of Life Insurance risks is, 
basically, a matter of classifying applicants 
into groups—the mortality rates of which are 


Standard rates are based on the mortality 
of unimpaired lives in non-hazardous occu- 
pations. Actuaries, however, having studied 
for many years the mortality resulting from 
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Taxation Approaches Explained 
in Saturday Morning Forum 





Federal taxes, which due to national 
defense needs are in a constant state of 
flux and increasing steadily, offer a pow- 
erful argument in the selling of life in- 
surance, it was presented at a symposium 
by tax experts in the Saturday Morning 
Forum conducted by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Not only 
is life insurance peculiarly suited to sup- 
ply the cash needed to satisfy many fed- 
eral taxes, without having to sacrifice 
choice investments in the estate, but it 
can serve, if properly arranged, to avoid 
tax. a 

Paul F. Millett, member Illinois bar 
and head of Millett Service, tax con- 
sultants, said there used to be a concep- 
tion that only the very wealthy man had 
tax problems. The government, however, 
has redefined the term “wealthy man. 
Now a man with $25,000 income pays 
$340 tax on the last $1,000 of his in- 
come. 

May Affect Lower Incomes 


Whether the $15,000 man will have 
a substantial increase in his tax problem 
after the internal revenue laws are re- 
vised is a matter of conjecture, Mr. 
Millett said, but he will have a definite 
tax problem. Mr. Millett said every 
life agent knows, or has access to at 
least one man in the $25,000 income 
bracket, and probably several in the 
$15,000 class. ; 

The life agent can be of service gen- 
erally, which will place him in preferred 
position when life insurance is consid- 
ered, Mr. Millett said. He cited the 
example of a man with $18,000 income 
whose wife had $2,000 income, the two 
filing a joint return. Mr. Millett pointed 
out if the wife should file her return 
separately her tax would be $80, whereas 
in a joint return her portion was over 
$300. Agents finding cases like this 
can make friends by pointing out the 
saving that is possible and in many 
cases could sell life insurance to be 
paid for by the tax that would be saved. 


How Life Agents Can Serve 


In the case of a man who has $25,000 
income and an ordinary life policy with 
$2,000 premium, Mr. Millett said, the 
last $3,000 of the man’s gross income in 
effect is required to pay the premium 
as about $1,000 of it goes for income 
tax. He is thus paying 150 percent for 
the insurance whereas he might make 
an arrangement that would bring the 
insurance premium down to par, per- 
haps by taking advantage of his gift ex- 
emption of $4,000 annually and making 
a present of securities to his wife with 
the income chargeable to her under a 
seperate return, or fully paying up his 
life policies by selling some securities or 
by a bank loan on the policy. This 
tends to deplete the estate in the amount 
necessary to pay the policy premium 
and in many cases may take the tax into 
a lower bracket. 


Pays to Study Income Taxes 


“If you can show the prospect how 
to raise the money for his life insur- 
ance premium a lot of the sales resist- 
ance fades away,” Mr. Millett concluded. 
“Study everything you can find on in- 
come taxes. You will find the informa- 
tion extremely useful and profitable.” 

Bert K. Murphy, a leading agent of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., general agent 
Penn Mutual, formerly of the trust de- 
partment of the Harris Trust & Savings 
bank, Chicago, and later a bank examiner 
of Illinois, told of his tax approach meth- 
ods. He deals in larger tax cases, pros- 
pecting among people with estates of 
$50,000 and up. Mr. Murphy found a 
case in which $90,000 tax was reduced 
to $18,000 by proper arrangement in- 
cluding life insurance. 

He gets in to see the man by telling 
the private secretary or girl at the 
switchboard, “I wish to see Mr. Jones 


about a personal tax problem.” This 
noncommittal opening excites the pros- 
pect’s curiosity. Frequently he thinks a 
federal auditor may be on his trail about 
some inconsistency in his return. 


How Man Indicates Estate Size 


Mr. Murphy uses an income tax cal- 
culator in the interview and also a sheet 
of tax schedules. Placing the latter be- 
fore the man, he watches closely for re- 
actions. Usually the man runs his finger 
up and down the schedule until he 
strikes his own bracket. By following 
his fingers and eyes, Mr. Murphy usually 
can estimate very close to the man’s 
total estate. 

The first session is a fact-finding in- 
terview. He said such business cannot 
be concluded in one interview. Gen- 
erally clients with $100,000 or more in 
addition to life insurance are needed, or 
they won’t have problems of a sufficient 
size to need solution. He secures intro- 
duction or reference where possible, but 
frequently goes “cold turkey” after se- 
curing all the information possible about 
the man. 

“The government is changing the in- 
ternal revenue laws so frequently,” Mr. 
Murphy said, “that a man cannet suc- 
cessfully object his set-up is correct. 
The rate is steadily increasing and the 
rules are changing. Also in 90 percent 
of the cases we do find errors in the 
returns.” 

Takes Up Pension Trusts 


Great savings for business and_in- 
dustrial concerns through putting in ef- 
fect pension trusts for their employes 
were discussed by H. R. Schultz, Ver- 
million agency Mutual Life of New 
York. He pointed out that pension and 
profit sharing plans reduce the tax cost, 
encourage employes’ loyalty and elimi- 
nate labor troubles. These are power- 
ful arguments today in talking to em- 
ployers. The pension trust approach, he 
said, keeps the salesman in the pros- 
pect’s office longer than any other 
approach. : 

Items of real operating cost are de- 
ductible by the concern in its income 
tax return. The government still is 
looking sharply for any signs of tax 
evasion, but with its broad policy toward 
employer-employe relations permits de- 
duction of funds set aside irrevocably 
in trust for employes. Thus surplus 
funds may be trusteed and funds ex- 
pended for pension plans, with con- 
sequent reduction in the excess profits 
and income taxes. 


No Excuse for Pessimism 


While there is going to be a great 
deal of discouragement among salesmen 
due to the menace of war and the heavy 
taxation chargeable to national defense 
measures, M. A. Brown, vice-president 
banking department Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, member National 
Defense Loans Committee, declared, 
probably an unprecedented boom in in- 
dustry and business is ahead. “It is 
definitely on the way,” he said, “and all 
indications presage it will be a boom 
such as the country never has seen be- 
fore. There will be full time forced 
draft production in all lines and over- 
time employment. Such conditions will 
make for more spending by the people 
and better life insurance sales.” 

“There is no reason to be down- 
hearted as to the future,” Mr. Brown 
said in his talk as a banker looking at 
life insurance, “but every reason for be- 
ing optimistic. We have been predict- 
ing dire things for 10 years. America 
always has had lots of trouble and al- 
ways will have. In a democracy it takes 
time to work things out. We have many 
arguments about how to do things, but 
we still have liberty, and it is worth all 
it costs.” 

He said the war preparedness work 
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INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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1935..$.$21,500,000 
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The true measure of progress in 
a life insurance company is gain 
in life insurance protection in force.. 
Connecticut Mutual has gained 
$192,204,855 during the past six 
: nging the total in force to 
800,000. 
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Two Named by United Life, Kansas 





Vv. L. TICKNER 


V. L. Tickner, Denver, and A. W. 
Mason, Lincoln, Neb., have been added 
to the home office staff of United Life 
of Salina, Kan. Mr. Tickner was elected 
vice-president and actuary, assuming 
underwriting and actuarial duties of 
Louis Miller, who recently resigned to 
go with the Kansas department. Mr. 
Mason becomes secretary, and heads the 
accident and health department which 
United Life is adding. He also was 
elected a director. 

Mr. Mason has had 21 years’ life, 
accident and health insurance expe- 
rience. He was assistant secretary and 
office manager for seven years, then 
associate actuary for two and one-half 
years of Lincoln Liberty Life. He is 
past president Insurance Institute of 
Nebraska, and past chairman Lincoln & 
Lancaster County Hi-Y Committee. 


A. W. MASON 


He assumes his post April 15, but Mrs. 
Mason and their son, a junior in the 
college of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, will not move there 
until after the present school term. 

Mr. Tickner is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Michigan who taught insurance 
accounting in that college. He is a 
member of American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. During the world war he was 
associate actuary of the war risk bureau 
in Washington. He has had 25 years’ 
practical experience in life insurance 
business, including a term as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager American 
Life, Denver, and for many years was 
a consulting actuary for Colorado. His 
family will move to Salina later, prob- 
ably after his daughter finishes the 
school term at Lindenwood College, St. 
‘Charles, Mo. 








is 40 percent of the total national pro- 
duction and is increasing rapidly every 
day. The real effects hardly have been 
felt as yet, because of the first $11,000,- 
000 preparedness contracts awarded 44 
percent went to but six firms, and -95 
percent of the total contracts awarded 
in 1940 went to only 114 concerns. 

Most of these concerns are large and 
well financed. Their credit is outstand- 
ingly good and the government in many 
cases has advanced them money. From 
now on, however, there will be a neces- 
sity to farm out contracts. The govern- 
ment is encouraging this process of sub- 
contracting in order to speed up 
production. This will make results of 
the preparedness drive more evident to 
the people. 

It is a tremendous program, he said. 
It will require all the American facili- 
ties. Every tool of war that England 
needs will be supplied by the United 
States. He noted that when in Decem- 
ber, 1938, the government spent $328,000,- 
000 on WPA work this seemed to the 
people a staggering sum, but it com- 
Pares with the February, 1941, defense 
expenditure alone of $600,000,000 and in 
July, he said, it is estimated that the 
government will spend $800,000,000 for 
defense. By the end of 1941 it is esti- 
mated the spending program will be 
going at a gait of $1,000,000,000 monthly. 

‘It is almost unbelievable what is 
ahead in this spending program,” he 
commented. This is the most important 
actor in business conditions of 1941. 
Secretary Morgenthau a week ago said 
the national defense bill would reach 
$30,000,000,000, of which $25,000,000,000 
has been authorized, in addition to the 
$7,000,000,000 under the lend-lease bill. 

George H. Gruendel, assistant man- 
ager Vermillion agency, was chairman. 
— ve Fischer, agency vice-president 
C. Wide ae Life, and Ferre 

s, inois department liqui- 


Pleading for Policyholder, 
Not Sniping, Claims “PM” 


NEW YORK-—Intention of “PM,” 
New York newspaper, in running its re- 
cent highly critical series of articles on 
life insurance was not to snipe at the 
insurance business, but rather to look 
out for the consumer, Lowell Leake, as- 
sistant managing editor, told the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association. 

He said his paper was trying to im- 
press upon the policyholder what he is 
entitled to and is trying to do a special 
pleading job for the people who have 
no opportunity to do their own pleading. 

He hit hard at industrial insurance 
and said that the paper’s stand was 
largely influenced by the bad features in 
this field. 

The SEC investigation did not un- 
cover anything that the insurance com- 
panies didn’t already know, he stated, 
and federal regulation would not be 
harmful. Federal regulation of the 
railroads has done them some good and 
has resulted in the rise of the value of 
railroad bonds, he said. 


Saint with National of Vt. 


Walter M. Saint, Jr., has joined the 
National Life of Vermont as associate 
general agent in the Walter J. Stoessel 
general agency, Los Angeles. He has 
a fine record of personal production and 
sales management work. During his 
first two years in the life insurance busi- 
ness, 1933-1935, he was leading producer 
of Northwestern National Life. In 1935 
he was appointed field instructor in the 
home office, and since then has served 
western agencies, working out of the 
home office. 











dator, will talk in the final session 
March 29. Mr. Fischer’s subject will 
be “Indispensable Agents.” 
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* « * LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DISABILITY 
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For a new approach, and to justify an interview with 
the prospect whose program is complete, the Pacific 
Mutual 5-Way Plan provides underwriters with an 
ideal solution. The 5-Way Plan is unique—in one pack- 
age the prospect is offered not only life and retirement 
protection, but also immediate disability protection 
against sickness, accident, and loss of sight or limbs. 

Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way Plan gives the underwriter 
something different to offer his prospects. It’s the tool 
that completes the selling kit. 


























































PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way ® Participating 
and Non-participating @ Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 
















PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 
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E management of a life insurance 
(> compan has a primary responsi- 

bility to its policyholders to invest 
the funds of the company and to conduct its 
affairs so that the company will be able 
promptly to meet all its contractual obliga- 
tions to policyholders and beneficiaries when 
they fall due. The discharge of that 
responsibility carries with it a great oppor- 
tunity for service to the public at large. 


Because of the complexities of the present 
economic situation growing out of the critical 
period through which the world is passing, 
this service to the public has now become of 
great importance in the economic and social 
structure of the country. Your management 
is acutely aware of its responsibility to its 
policyholders. So also, it recognizes that 
much public benefit will necessarily follow 
from its performance of that responsibility. 


Nearly one-half of the people of the 
United States own life insurance. From 
the savings of these people, who live on 
the farms and in the villages and the cities, 
come the premium payments which account 
for most of the income received by life 
insurance companies. These funds eventu- 
ally go back from those companies to the 
policyholders and beneficiaries as payments 
in accordance with the terms of their policy 
contracts. Before such payments are due, 
however, the funds become available for em- 
ployment in the economic life of the people as 
a whole in the form of investments or loans. 
Such investments or loans are useful to those 
individuals, corporations and governments 
who need funds to build homes, to carry on 
business, or to meet budgetary and capital 
requirements. 


The life insurance companies in turn con- 
sider the probable income from these invest- 
ments and loans when they calculate their 
premiums. Earnings are an important factor 
in building up the funds out of which future 
obligations to policyholders and beneficiaries 
are met. They are also a substantial factor 
in reducing the total cost of insurance to the 
policyholder. 


Safety is the First Consideration 


In making investments or loans it is of 
paramount importance that the policy- 
holders’ interests be protected and that 


safety be made the first consideration. That 
has been the policy of this Company since 
its organization. It will continue to be its 
policy. 

The Public Interest is Served 


But the Company is also very conscious 
of the public service that is rendered through 
the employment of its funds. In recent 
years, for various reasons, the individual who 
has accumulated savings during the course 
of the year has been more and more hesitant, 
or has experienced greater and greater diffi- 
culty, in making his own private investment 
of these savings. As a result the public has 
put larger amounts of savings into such insti- 
tutions as life insurance companies. But these 
savings are not stagnant or idle. In large 
part they are turned back into the blood 
stream of the national economy through 
investments and loans which these institu- 
tions make in accordance with the laws of 
the various States. 


In the past ten years, the investments and 
loans of all life insurance companies in the 
country have grown from approximately 
$20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000. The 
effect of this upon our national economy is 
great, for, as the volume of such investments 
and loans has increased, the public service 
performed by them has likewise increased. 
Even a brief examination of the loans and 
investments of the New York Life Insurance 
Company will, we believe, demonstrate that 
it has employed i its funds both with a view to 
safety and in the public interest. 


Loans and Investments at Work 


Government Bonds.—This Company’s in- 
vestments in bonds aggregate $1,827,000,000. 
Of this amount, approximately $800,000,000 
are United States Government bonds, either 
direct or fully guaranteed. During the past 
year the Company increased its holdings in 
this classification of investment by about 
$100,000,000. United States Government 
bonds are generally regarded as the prime 
investment security of the world. Their 
safety is beyond question. More than that, 
the Government at the present time is 
making huge expenditures in the interests 
of national defense. From the point of view 
of the public interest as well as the safety of 
its policyholders, the Company’s policy is 


a 
® 


NEW YORK LIFip 
96 Annual Statemeng 


to continue, in the present circumstances, ocks 
invest in Government securities. quir 
Other Bonds.—The Company’s investmey . : 
in State, county and municipal bonds, whig 

are likewise regarded as prime investmen 

and which amount to over $250,000,000,; 

play a great part in our national economy 

well as our social advancement. They py 

vide funds to help build schools, bridges. 
highways as well as other local institutig 

and improvements. The Company’s hijf™ 
ings of railroad bonds aggregate appro 
mately $285,000,000 and help to financed 
country’s principal transportation syst 
which is so essential to both the busines 

the country and its defense. Our pubk 
utility bonds aggregate over $335,000 
and, in making these investments, the Comp 
pany has helped to provide the people wi 
electric, gas, water, communication a) 
other services. : 


Large and Small Loans.—Most of ti 
corporations whose bonds are owned | 
the Company are relatively large becau 
so many small borrowers do not or cant 
issue bonds which are eligible or prat 
cable as investments for a life insuratl 
company. This Company, however, mal 
many mortgage loans and policy lou 
Most of the policy loans are for s 
amounts. Mortgage loans are made in be 
small and large amounts. An examinstiff 
of the Mortgage Loan Portfolio, which if 
cludes loans on business, residential and fa 
properties, shows that at the end of 19401 
Company had on its books 31,741 first mfp 
gage loans on real estate, which, less reserve . 
amounted to about $420,000,000. About ft 
per cent of these mortgage loans, that §) 
27,656, were for less than $10,000 each # 
aggregated over $117,000,000. About 4 
per cent of the total number of such lif 
that is 18,928, were for less than $5,000 cl ‘ 
and aggregated over $60,000,000. AbmqMas 
$70,000,000 of the Company’s real estilf 
loans were FHA-insured mortgage loans. [B 


Stocks.—The Insurance Law of the Si 
of New York does not permit life insur, 
companies to invest in common stocks. # 
result they cannot legally provide equity a 
partnership capital, either for big business : 
for small business. However, they a 
mitted to invest in preferred and guarant# 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual come” 
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mstances, mocks which measure up to certain legal 
. quirements. ‘This Company’s holdings of 
uch stocks, which provide additional funds 


investmenae 
industry, amount to about $90,000,000. 


onds, whif 
nvestmenffeAll things considered, it is apparent that 
00,000, aifile assets of the New York Life Insurance 
economy ampany are at work not merely to produce 

They pagjreturn but also to do their part in advanc- 
bridges aaa both economic and social progress. 
institutio 


any’s hol 
te appro During the year 1940, the New York Life 


‘finance tigalsurance Company paid to policyholders 
ion systeiiid their beneficiaries a total of $204,394,345.- 
business this sum $135,015,066 was paid to living 
Our putiggdlicyholders and $69,379,279 to benefici- 
335,0000imes- During the past ten years, the Com- 
s, the Company’s payments to policyholders and bene- 
people wi aries have exceeded $2,180,000,000. 


layments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

















cation a 
Ss New Insurance 


| ‘New insurance during the year 1940 
ost of tiihounted to $425,970,300. There were 
owned } 0,896 new policy contracts made during 
ge becuf year and the average size of new policies 
t or canis $2,020. Although the volume of new 
or pradiisiness was slightly less than the previous 
> Insurali@ar, nevertheless there was a substantial 
“ver, miM@duction in the aggregate volume of ter- 
icy loafitinations, particularly lapses and sur- 
for ‘Mimenders. On December 31, 1940 the Com- 
ade in bitginy had 2,925,775 insurance policies in 
xaminat ice for a total of $6,895,182,749, which 
» Which #fpresented an increase of 530541 in the 
al and f Mimber of policies and $64,347,953 in 
of 1940%ahount as compared with the end of the 
| first MOfpRevious year. 
gs reserve | 
About Assets and Liabilities 
ns, that ##The total value of all bonds, which were 
each agllued in accordance with the law, was sub- 
About $t@ntially below the total market value as of 
such louilecember 31, 1940. The aggregate amount 
$5,000 cm the Company’s real estate mortgage loans 
00, AbmMBS written down by $26,000,000 to the 
real estif@timated value as of the end of the year. 
re loans. Mbrthermore, the total real estate owned 
£ the Sul the Company was also marked down 
. insur 1940 and is carried at the estimated 
ay ee value. Total admitted assets amount 
e equity ag vai 55205, an increase of $107,456,722 
business”? previous year. 
ey are pis an the liabilities, by far the largest item, 
puarant ; 322,671,554, is the Insurance and Annuity 


wal com 





Reserve computed by the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York. This 
reserve is the amount which the Company 
must hold in good assets so that together 
with future premiums and interest, it may 
be able to meet future policy obligations as 
they become due based on assumptions as 
to future rates of claim, interest and expense. 
The sum of $38,747,490 is set aside in the 
liabilities for dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1941. In addition to a Voluntary 
Investment Reserve of $50,000,000, the 
Company had, at the end of the year, a 
surplus, reserved for general contingencies, 
amounting to $127,073,603. 


* * * 


The present high standing of the Com- 
pany, its conservative financjal and actuarial 










standards, and the character of the organiza- 
tion both in the Home Office and the Field 
should be a source of great satisfaction to 


every policyholder. 


A more complete report as of December 
31, 1940 containing additional statistical and 
other information of interest about the Com- 
pany, as well as a list of the bonds and the 
guaranteed and preferred stocks owned by 
the Company, will be sent upon request to 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Jay 


President 





December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks... 


U. S. Government, direct or 
fully guaranteed Bonds... . 


State, County and Municipal 


$50,740,231.25 


798,701,310.42 





REI os er rec as 254,278,035.73 
Railroad Bonds............. 285,382,157.84 
Public Utility Bonds........ 335,809,038.91 
Industrial and other Bonds... 67,680,280.67 
Canadian Bonds............ 85,754,443.90 
Stocks, Preferred and 

Guaranteed. ..........:-.. 89,621,300.99 
Real Patate... 0.0.66. 0066: 93,753,231.24 
Phones CGC icc ooze 15,374,500.00 
First Mortgageson Real Estate, 

less reserves............-. 421,904,728.35 
Doligy HOGG <<a os eass 309,207,080.82 
Interest Due and Accrued on 

Bonds, Mortgagesand Policy 

aad en i 27,181,644.68 
Rents, Due and Accrued..... 1,752,642.71 
Uncollected and Deferred 

IGRI so occkaacne ses 32,155,465.50 
Otlier Amite. 52 occ cs 439,112.66 

Mates 32202 es $2,869,735,205.67 








Of the Securities listed in the above statement, 
Securities valued at $43,652,898.21 are deposited 
sg Government or State authorities as required 

y law. 


, arted business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


Insuranceand Annuity Reserve 
computed by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York........ 

For amounts not yet due on 


$2,322,671,554.00 








Supplementary Contracts.. _ 166, 767,005.40 
For Dividends left with the 
OF) ee 125,768,411.20 
For Dividends payable during 
[aeRO ern irre 38,747,490.00 
For policy benefits in process 
of settlement............. 9,096,703.04 
For policy benefits incurred 
but not yet reported....... 1,875,000.00 
For premiums, interest and 
rents, prepaid............ 11,360,906.19 
Reserve bor uture expenses on 
Single Premium policies and 
pe errr 3,390,000.00 
Reserve for fluctuations in 
foreign currencies*........ 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for miscellaneous 
Liabilities (including taxes, 
rentals and salaries)...... 8,984,531.93 
Total Liabilities... ... $2,692,661,601.76 
Voluntary Investment 
MOMENGs =. 6 5555-4 0025s 50,000,000.00 
Surplus, reserved for 
General Contingencies .. 127,073,603.91 
TOGehey 35235505325: $2,869,735,205.67 








*This reserve is held mainly against the 
difference between Canadian currency Assets and 
Liabilities which are carried at par. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Reflections Upon Mr. Weissman’s Talk 


The speech made by S. D. Weissman 
of Boston before the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was of an 
inflammatory nature that has seldom 
been heard within insurance halls. Last 
year, it will be recalled, Mr. Weissman 
made a talk before the Boston C. L. U., 
of which he is a member, that jolted the 
business and that probably did serve to 
make leaders approach the problem of 
improving the lot of the -worthwhile 
agent with new determination. Mr. 
Weissman did touch off a certain unrest 
that had been nourished in the field dur- 
ing a discouraging period. 

The reaction to Mr. Weissman’s Pitts- 
burgh address is likely to be different. 
It will not be accepted as a reasoned 
criticism, but rather as an appeal to 
disunion in the insurance family. What 
he offers is internal discord and mutual 
distrust. He is decidedly sketchy when 
it comes to setting forth the objectives 
for which the disaffected should strive. 
He has the faculty in unusual degree of 
arousing a sense of grievance, but hav- 
ing done so he fails, we believe, to state 
a proper cause for those whose blood 
pressure he has increased. 

Mr. Weissman’s rather scathing treat- 
ment of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will, we believe, serve 
to compose most of those who felt a 
grievance coming on. That organiza- 
tion is an ever more vital force for the 
welfare of the agent and the responsible 
agent knows it. To charge that the as- 
sociation is somehow hoodwinking the 
producer is to charge that C. J. Zimmer- 
man, Holgar Johnson, O. Sam Cum- 
mings, to mention just a few of the past 
presidents, are in league against the 
agent and that is preposterous. More- 
over, it is to put Harry T. Wright, the 
present president, in the same class. 
And that is absurd because Mr. Wright 
is a personal producer and has fre- 
quently stated that he intends to keep 
on being a personal producer. He has 
an eye single to the welfare of the per- 
sonal producer and the agent could ask 
for no more magnificent spokesman. 
Moreover, it might be mentioned that 
the secretary of the National associa- 
tion is a personal producer, that nine 
chairmen of national committees are 
personal producers and that 91 members 
of national committees are individual 


salesmen, so that the producers are well 
represented. 

Leaders in the National association 
are always striving to get personal pro- 
ducers to become influential in the or- 
ganization, but it is difficult to induce 
them to spend the money and devote the 
time to the work that is required. If 
Mr. Weissman could induce a larger 
number of personal producers to step 
forward in the ranks of the association 
and exert their influence and contribute 
their ideas and work, he would be ap- 
plauded. 

So far as his allegations regarding ad- 
justed compensation plans, social secur- 
ity and pensions are concerned, his at- 
tack is poorly timed. Already a num- 
ber of companies have announced ad- 
justed compensation plans and pension 
arrangements. for the field force and it is 
predicted that within the next six 
months there will be more such nrlans 
announced than have been announced 
during the past 50 years. As for social 
security—the old age benefit part—Mr. 
Weissman’s remarks were not consid- 
ered. Until comparatively recently there 
was nothing approaching unanimity of 
opinion on the part of the field force 
that they wanted to be under the law. 

In the earlier days of the law, the 
agents would probably have voted over- 
whelmingly against the idea. When the 
companies did discover that sentiment 
in the field had crystallized in favor of 
being covered, steps were taken to bring 
about the desired result and there has 
been no stalling. There were numerous 
problems involved. For instance, how 
to bring the agent under the old age 
pension provision without at the same 
time bringing him under unemployment 
compensation, which no one wants. 
How to phrase an amendment that 
would apply to life insurance agents 
without also bringing in fire and cas- 
ualty agents and other classifications 
that don’t want to be covered. Whether 
an agent at age 65 could begin receiv- 
ing a pension of say $50 a month and 
still be permitted to write a piece of 
business, for instance, that might pay 
a commission of $500. These problems 
have been tackled and real progress is 
being made. 

Mr. Weissman’s talk, we feel, was at 
the best ill-timed. 


Congressman Hobbs’ Bill 


ConGRESSMAN Hosss of Alabama, who 
has for the last few sessions of Con- 
gress introduced a bill barring the use 


of the mails in the solicitation of insur- 
ance to companies in states in which 
they are not licensed, declares that he 


will back it again with all his might. He 
feels that it will be strengthened and 
fortified by the recommendations of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. 

The bill has been referred to the post 
office and post roads committees. There 
are some exceptions, however, in its 
provisions such as newspapers and 
periodicals, reinsurance contracts, 
church and denominational corpora- 
tions, fraternals, educational groups, ma- 
rine insurance, commercial traveling 
men’s associations and group insurance. 
It would seem to us that there are too 
many exceptions. 

As a matter of fact, no company 
should be allowed to operate in any state 
unless it is licensed. Heretofore the 
direct writing fire mutuals have fought 
this bill tenaciously. Some of the insur- 
ance commissioners have also opposed 
it, declaring that it is a lead into federal 


supervision. There are many abuses op 
part of non-licensed companies, Policy. 
holders have no recourse because there 
are no local agents and there is no one 
to accept service in the state because the 
company is not admitted. 

We believe the time has come to ge 
behind Commissioner Hobbs’ bill, Jp. 
surance should recognize its responsi. 
bility to the public. People are being 
greatly harmed because of these ypji. 
censed carriers. Many of these people 
are ignorant and humble. They do no 
realize the difference between license; 
and unlicensed companies. They fing 
themselves paying for policies that haye 
but little financial backing. Frequently 
they endeavor to secure their rights and 
however justifiable they are their state 
insurance departments cannot assist 
them. Insurance itself should recognize 
the fact that the highest good of the 
people deserves support of the Hobby 
bill. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Charles F. Howell of New York City, 
editor “Weekly Underwriter,” is one ot 
the committee of his class of 1891 at 
Princeton University to prepare for the 
50th annual reunion next June at com- 
mencement time on “Old Nassau” cam- 
pus. This was a famous class and Mr. 
Howell has always been active in its 
affairs since graduating. The survivors 
of ’91 may be somewhat weak on their 
underpinnings but they make a lively 
noise at reunions. 

H. R. Buckman, manager insured 
home loan department for Old Line Life 
of America, Milwaukee, will speak on 
“Pension Plans for Bankers” at the 
Conference on Banking to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
April 1-2, sponsored by the State Bank- 
ers Association and Banking Commis- 
sion. 

John E. Reilly, president of Old Line 
Life of America, and Mrs. Reilly will 
sail from New Orleans on a South 
American trip. 


Cecil Woods, president of Volunteer 
State Life, has been elected vice-chair- 
man of Chattanoogans, Inc., an organ- 
ization to advertise the city on a na- 
tional basis. Stanley Lachman, local 
agent, is a director. 

Marmaduke Corbyn, Jr., of Oklahoma 
City, is in a Tulsa hospital recovering 
from an operation. He is expected to 
be able to return home this week. Mr. 
Corbyn was taken ill while on a busi- 
ness trip to Tulsa about two weeks ago, 
and was rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency operation. He is manager 
of the accident and health department 
of his father’s agency of ‘the Occidental 
Life in Oklahoma and is secretary of 
the Oklahoma Accident & Health As- 
sociation. 

William Morgan, manager of Mutual 
Life in Hartford, is recovering in the 
Hartford Hospital from an operation 
performed last week. 

J. Orlando Ogle, Birmingham gen- 
eral agent General American Life, al- 
most had to buy out the florists to pro- 


vide the roses for a bouquet honoring 
President Walter W. Head, on his visit 
to Birmingham to speak before the 
sales congress. Mr. Ogle told his 
agents he would buy one rose for each 
application they wrote during the 
month. They flooded him with applica- 
tions. 

C. Hugh Blair, Pittsburgh manager 
of Phoenix Mutual, is celebrating his 
20th anniversary in that post. Members 
of the agency gave him a party at which 
George Oldham, who led the agency in 
1940 and who also celebrates his 20th 
anniversary this year, presented Mr. 
Blair a gift. 

T. J. Davies, of the Reliance Limi in 
Pittsburgh, former all-America _ hal 
back at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been named coach at Western Re- 
serve University of Cleveland. He gave 
up coaching two years ago when he was 
head coach of ‘Scranton University. 
Before that he had served as assistant 
coach at the University of Pennsylvania, 
head coach at Geneva, Allegheny and 
Rochester University. 

John E. Davis, Massachusetts Mutual, 
president Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association, has been elected a director 
of the Pittsburgh Better Business Bu- 
reau. 

Pendleton A. Miller, Kansas general 
agent of New England Mutual Life, 
chairman of the committee of 100 which 
is putting on a campaign to change 
Washburn College at Topeka to a city- 
owned college. Mr. Miller has been a 
very active alumnus. The proposal wil 
be voted upon at the city election 
April 1. 

As a fitting climax to Presidents P 
Month, observed by the Washington 
National in March, a surprise birthday 
luncheon was given for President George 
R. Kendall in Evanston, III. with about 
70 members of the home office staf 
present. 

T. B. Ingwersen, Northwestern Mu 
tual Life, Albuquerque, president New 
Mexico Association of Life Underwrit 
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“In addressing a prospect he says: ‘Hello, how are you and you and you,’ because 
he will get two other prospects from him!” 








ers, was married to Mrs. Sarah Eliza- 
beth Rodgers. Mr. and Mrs. Ingwer- 
sen left for a wedding trip to Arizona. 

President Rolland E. Irish of Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has been 
reelected a director of the Community 
Chest of that city. 

As a climax to President’s month, 
which has been observed by Washing- 
ton National during March, a surprise 
birthday luncheon was given for Presi- 
dent George R. Kendall in Evanston, 
Ill. About seventy members of the 
home office staff were present. 

J. L. Lawrence, San Antonio, asso- 
ciate general agent Lincoln National 
Life, attending with Mrs. Lawrence, 
was guest at a luncheon honoring his 
20th anniversary with the Texas agency. 
O. D. Douglas, San Antonio, Texas gen- 
eral agent Lincoln National, was toast- 
master. Mr. Lawrence was presented 
a morocco bound letter book, with his 
name and title engraved in gold letters 
on the cover. Before entering insurance 
work he was assistant cashier of the 
Commercial National Bank, Beeville, 
Texas. 


Hollis L. Bridgman, San Antonio 
agency manager Franklin Life, was 
speaker before the Victoria, Tex., Ro- 
tary Club. 

Maj. S. F. Clabaugh, formerly presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Life, has been or- 
dered to service in London. His duties 
were not announced by the War Depart- 
ment but it is understood that his mis- 
sion will be concerned with British- 
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American exports and imports, as he 
has been an officer in the Control of Ex- 
ports Administration. Major Clabaugh, 
a reserve officer, was called to active 
duty last summer. 

Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president 
Prudential and past national commander 
American Legion, who has just returned 
from a special legion mission to Eng- 
land, was the principal speaker at the 
Alexander Hamilton School, Newark, 
where a mass meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. His 
topic was “Conditions Confronting the 
United States Today.” 


DEATHS 


R. Andrew Smith, legislative counsel 
of the province of Alberta, who died re- 
cently in Bellevue Hospital, Victoria, 
B. C., had many insurance friends in the 
United States and Canada. For many 
years, he was one of the representatives 
of Alberta at the conferences of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada. 


J. T. Grozelle, 45, Vancouver man- 
ager of the Canada Life for four years, 
died there. Burial was at Windsor, 
Ont., where he formerly was manager. 


Carl Sichling, manager for Great- 
West Life at Belleville, Ill, died the 
other day. Mr. Sichling joined Great- 
West Life in Illinois in 1927 and im- 
mediately established himself as a con- 
sistent producer. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed district manager at Carbondale 
and in 1936 was made branch manager 
there. In 1938 the branch was moved 
from Carbondale to Belleville. 


Frank Bergin, 58, home office cashier 
and an employe of the National Life & 
Accident for 27 years, died while playing 
golf. He served as superintendent and 
cashier of the New Orleans office for 
12 years. 


Hughes to Speak April 3 

E. W. Hughes, Chicago general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, will address 
the monthly luncheon meeting of the 
General Agents & Managers Division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers April 3. 














Texas Force of Minnesota 
Mutual Holds Rally 


Harold J. Cummings, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, and 
Alan D. Harmer, agency secretary, ad- 
dessed the regional sales conference of 
Minnesota Mutual Life’s Texas agents 
held in Monterrey for four days. Ses- 
sion chairmen were selected according 
to production records of their agencies. 

Mr. Cummings interpreted the annual 
statement, noting progress in 1940. D. 
O. Johnson, San Antonio general agent, 
presided. Mr. Harmer outlined seve~ 
methods of prospecting. He said cold 
canvass was as a means of keeping alert 
and developing an effective sales presen- 
tation. Personal loan departments of 
banks offer a means of disclosing need 
for credit insurance. Direct mail must 
be followed up, he said, for effectiveness. 

_A. J. Ballard, San Antonio, described 
his method of prospecting, stressing the 
importance of service through civic and 
religious or fraternal work and of serv- 
ing the policyholder whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. 

G. E. Nowotny, New Braunfels, de- 
scribed the building of goodwill through 
connection with chambers of commerce. 
Lyman King, Dallas, stressed the secur- 
ing of the prospect’s cooperation dur- 
ing the sales presentation. Russell 






Pearson discussed making contacts in 
recreational clubs. R. L. Bowman em- 
phasized the use of change of age and 
birthday cards. Mrs. Eunice Rawls, 
Houston, stressed the need for keeping 
busy and seeing people, especially apply- 
ing this to the beginner. 

A banquet was held with Russell 
Pearson, Fort Worth, as chairman. 
Sweaters were presented to agents who 
qualified for the “football team,” and 
certificates to those who qualified for 
the President’s Dozen and Randall clubs. 

In the final session, William Wilson, 
Denison, was chairman. Mr. Harmer 
discussed inflation and deflation. More 
insurance is sold in periods of rising 
prices or inflation, he said. 


Kluss to Speak in Iowa 


WATERLOO, IA.—C. L. Kluss of 
E. S. Hewitt & Associates, Chicago, will 
speak at the spring meeting of the Iowa 
Quarter-Million Dollar Club here April 
6-7, on “Taking Advantage of Current 
Conditions.” He is a former Iowan 
and a graduate of the University of 
Iowa. 

A round table discussion will be held 
the afternoon of the second day. Offic- 
ers will be elected. 








Military Service & Life Insurance an- 
swers all your questions. 50c, National 
Underwriter. 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN? 
INFLATION COMING ? 
WHAT’S THE USE OF SAVING? 


Those are the BIG questions today, for everyone with a dollar to 


Now, as in all troubled times, people turn to life insurance for its 
stability and for sound, long-range investment —s 

people, and to thousands being added to factory and 
Minnesota Mutual's unique Pay-Roll Deduction Plan offers attractive 
pe of insurance—including complete family 
insurance for any employee—can be purchased through small monthly 


Over 500 firms now using this plan are doing so at practically no 


Our Field Force enjoys these ADDITIONAL advantages: 


A liberal agency contract 

A plan for financing your agency 

Accounting methods to guide you 

Proven plans for finding—training agents 

A liberal financing plan for your agents 

A unique supervisory system 

Organized Selling Plan 

Unusually effective selling equipment 

Policies for every purpose: Regular — Family — 
Juvenile—Women—Group—Payroll-Savings, etc. 
Low monthly premiums 


A $240,000,000 Mutual Company, 61 years old, with an 
understanding, cooperative Home Office 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Alliance Life 
Shows Good Gains 


The 1940 operations of Alliance Life 
of Peoria, Ill., produced an annual state- 
ment that contains many gratifying 
features. President M. A. Kern points 
out that for each $1,000 of insurance in 
force, Alliance has a surplus of $31.09. 
Moreover surplus is equal to 49.4 per- 
cent of the reserves. 

Insurance in force has crossed the 
$100,000,000 mark, the exact figure being 
$100,234,817. This is an increase for 
the year of $6,000,000. 

Payment to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the year amounted to 
$2,028,944 and for the past seven years 
such disbursements have been $11,523,- 
276. «. 

Assets now stand at $19,887,861. Life 
insurance policy reserves are $16,936,853. 
Capital is $600,000, net surplus $588,216 
and surplus funds reserved for contin- 
gencies $720,496. 

Alliance Life does an accident and 
health business as well as life and it 
also transacts a life reinsurance business. 


Oregon Mutual Issues 
Streamlined Statement 


The Oregon Mutual Life is a com- 
pany that is endeavoring to streamline 
its annual financial report getting it out 
not only in an artistic and graphic typo- 
graphical way but bringing salient facts 
before policyholders so that they are 
understandable. It uses suitable draw- 
ings to emphasize the significance and 
importance of different items. It em- 
ploys the newspaper technique in head- 
lines and subheads so that at a glance 
one can become acquainted with the 
paragraph in which he is interested. 
That is, the headings tell the story. 
One heading is “More Money Paid to 
Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries.” 
Another is, ‘Mortality Savings Continue 
Favorable.” It explains its dividend 
policy, saying that in line with contin- 
ued favorable savings in mortality and 
the downward trend of interest rates 
“dividends on those policies having a 
high protection element will be in- 
creased during 1941, and those on other 
contracts with a high investment ele- 
ment will be reduced.” The net interest 
earned for the year was 3.94 percent. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
training facilities which the company 
has placed at the disposal of its agents. 
It tells 2bout its plans for 1941. Of 
particular significance is its decision to 
recognize the definite downward trend 
in interest rates by establishing premi- 
ums based on 3 percent instead of 3% 
percent on all policies written after 
March 15, this year. It also tells why 
it has adopted the American men ulti- 
mate table of mortality to replace the 
American experience table, it claiming 
that the latter is out-moded. It explains 
that during the last 20 years, mortality 
experience, especially among younger 
lives, has changed considerably, and 
enough time has elapsed to establish 
the fact that this trend is permanent. 





Life of Virginia Observes 
Its Seventieth Anniversary 


RICHMOND—The Life of Virginia 
is celebrating its 70th anniversary. 
Granted a charter April 21, 1871, it has 
the distinction of being the oldest 
southern life company. It started out 
in business in Petersburg but its home 
office was moved a few years later to 
Richmond. 

In celebration of its birthday, 50 rep- 
resentatives of the Richmond district 
attended an “early bird” breakfast at 
which John P. Williams, educational 
director, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, was the guest speaker. The 





Richmond district, of which Herbert R. 
Hill is manager, was the company’s 
leading district in production of ordi- 
nary business last year. 


Shaw and Kiesling Are 
Named Agency Assistants 


Howard D. Shaw and Leonard C. 
Kiesling have been named agency as- 
sistants by Continental American Life 
to carry out the expanded agency ob- 
jectives. 

After experience 
field and life insurance selling, 





in the advertising 
Shaw 


















H. D. Shaw L. C. Kiesling 


entered the agency department of Con- 
tinental American in 1938. Since the 
first of this year he has been responsi- 
ble for the home office supervision of 
the use of the pocket plan book, includ- 
ing compilation and interpretation of sta- 
tistics and data, preparation of advertis- 
ing, advertising literature, “Brass 
Tacks,” other agency bulletins and 
agency printing. 

Mr. Kiesling, after several years’ life 
instirance experience, became cashier of 
the Wilmington agency of Continental 
American in 1933 and entered the 
Agency Department in 1935. Since Jan. 
1 he has been responsible for the de- 
tailed follow-up required for maximum 
results under the new Minute Men 
Club and of pro rata qualifications in 
other production clubs. In addition he 
makes arrangements for the various 
agency meetings, home office operations 
in connection with agents’ licenses and 
new contracts, agency correspondence 
and supervision of the clerical staff of 
the agency department. 

Both assist R. E. Halstead, superin- 
tendent of agencies in miscellaneous 
duties. 





J. P. Parker of Chicago to 
Acacia Mutual Head Office 


James P. Parker, supervisor for the 
Thurman agency New England Mutual 
Life, Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agents of 
Acacia Mutual Life at the home office 
in Washington. Mr. Parker, a Cornell 
graduate, has been in the insurance 
business 11 years, all of which have 
been with the Thurman agency. 

Succeeding Mr. Parker as supervisor 
is E. B. Thurman, Jr., who was pre- 
viously an agent. Mr. Thurman, who 
has been with the agency since. his 
graduation from Northwestern Univer- 
sity last June, is the son of E. B. Thur- 
man, head of the agency. 





Pan-American Life Names 
Trenchard Vice-president 


Louis B. Trenchard has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and manager of 
the mortgage loan department of Pan- 
American Life. Mr. Trenchard has been 
associated with the company since 1912 
and his appointment is in recognition of 
his splendid efforts as manager of the 
loan department during these years. The 
reduction in the company’s real estate 
account is due greatly to his personal 
efforts and places the Pan-American in 
a position of having one of the lowest 





percentages of real estate owned to total 
resources of any company. 


T. C. Rudicill to Home Office 


Thomas C. Rudicill of St. Louis has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies of the National Life of Des Moines. 
He succeeds Robert Orriny, who has 
been appointed assistant secretary and 
assigned to home office duties. 

Mr. Rudicill has been with the Na- 
tional Life 18 years. 








R. L. Crutcher of McAlester, Okla., 
has been named chairman of the finance 
committee of the Mid-Continent Life, 
Oklahoma City. 


SALES MEETS 


Regional Rallies in South 


The American National held a re- 
gional meeting in Birmingham with 
J. O. Sain, agency supervisor, as chief 
speaker. He was introduced by G. L. 
McCarter, superintendent of agencies. 
C. L. McDonald, Chattanooga general 
agent, was presented a wrist watch in 
appreciation of his record last year. 

A convention for South Carolina rep- 














resentatives was held in Columbia with 
Mr. McCarter and Mr. Sain in charge. 


Life & Casualty Sales Meeting 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—About 109 
representatives of the Life & Casualty 
attended a state sales meeting here. 
Principal address was by Vice-president 
W. V. Walker. Vice-presidents C. H, 
Herron and Guilford Dudley, Jr., pre. 
sided. 


Aetna Has Utah-Idaho Rally 


Aetna Life agents from Utah and 
Idaho held their annual sales congress 
in Salt Lake City. The program con- 
sisted for the most part of round table 
discussions, by General Agent J. T. 
Butler, W. O. Smith and Roy Simons, 
The home office was represented by A, 
H. Hiatt, Jr., superintendent of agen- 
cies, who spoke on “Life Insurance jn 
Action.” 


Ohio National Cheyenne Rally 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—Twenty-five 
agents of the Ohio National Life from 
Colorado, Wyoming and _ Nebraska 
gathered here. John H. Evans, vice- 
president, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. Local arrangements were made by 
Floyd H. Farnsworth of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming state manager. 























The State Life 
of 


Indiana 











Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 

Is in its Forty-Seventh Year of Dependable Service 

Has Paid $127,000,000 to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
Holds Assets of over $53,500,000 for their benefit 

Issues Policies from Ages One Day to Sixty-Five Years 

Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives at the Same Rates 
Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits 
Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income Policies. 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income Policies 
Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy Forms . . 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those Qualified. 











THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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‘LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Union Central 


Arkansas Change 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Maj. James 
J. Harrison, for 10 years Arkansas man- 
ager of Union Central Life, will resign 
about April 1 to devote full-time to du- 
ties as state director and acting regional 
director of the Office of Government Re- 
ports. His successor will be Joseph 





JAMES J. HARRISON 


Cooper, now general agent at Lincoln, 
Neb., and formerly associate manager at 
Little Rock. 

Major Harrison was appointed in 1934 
as state director of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports and he recently was 
given added duties as regional director 
for Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
The decision to devote full time was 
reached at a recent conference in Wash- 
ington with Lowell Mellett, executive 
assistant to President Roosevelt. 

An ally of the late Governor McRae 
and the late Senator Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Major Harrison in recent months 
has been actively associated with Gov- 
ernor Adkins and that relation will be 
continued. He will also be active as a 
member of the Arkansas Defense Coun- 
cil and as coordinator of federal activi- 
ties in the three states, in which large 
defense projects, principally army camps, 
are located. 

After graduation at Hendrix College, 
Major Harrison taught at Fordyce and 
in the first war was a major of infantry. 
He Was vice-president of the former 
Home Life of Little Rock before ap- 
pointnent by Union Central. He has 
served as president of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, director of the 
Little Rock Community Chest and as 
commander of the Arkansas department 
of the American Legion. 





Metropolitan Kansas City, 
Salina Heads Switch Posts 


Henry V. Party and Roy G. Denison 
have traded managerial positions with 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Party, who has 
been manager of the Metropolitan office 
in the Midland building at Kansas City, 
becomes ‘manager at Salina, Kan., and 
Mr. Denison, formerly Salina manager, 
takes over the office in Kansas City. 

Mr. Party was postmaster at Bonnot 
Mill, Mo., for nine years prior to join- 
ing Metropolitan in 1925 at Sedalia, Mo. 
He served subsequently as assistant 
Manager in Sedalia and Jefferson City, 
Mo., and then was manager at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and Moberly, Mo., before 
being assigned to Kansas City. 
ion” Denison joined Metropolitan in 

#3 and in 1930 was made manager at 
Leavenworth, Kan. A year and a half 
later he was transferred to Salina. He 





is a past president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Rosenthal Named St. Louis 
Manager by Acacia Mutual 


Adam Rosenthal has been appointed 
St. Louis manager by the Acacia Mutual. 
He entered life — 
insurance in St. 
Louis 14 years ago | 
with the Morton 
& Morton agency 
of the Connecticut 
Mutual, where he 
was a very suc- 
cessful personal 
producer. 

In 1939 Mr. 
Rosenthal was ap- 
pointed produc- 
tion manager in |i 
the St. Louis de- |, 
partment of thef 
Reliance Life and 
the production of 
the agency has 
consistently increased with a record of 
19 out of 22 paid plus months. 

Mr. Rosenthal has always been active 
in association affairs, serving as both 
president and national committeeman 
of the St. Louis Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He has given numerous talks 
before other associations on settlement 
options. 


Allen Is Dayton General 
Agent for Mass. Mutual 


Thomas P. Allen, for three years as- 
sistant to Gibson Lewis, Massachusetts 
Mutual general 
agent at Breoklyn 
will be transferred 
April 1 to Dayton, 
O., where the 
company’s office 
will henceforth be 
known as the Al- 
len-Bimm agency. 

Mr. Allen will 
be general agent 
and Harry L. 
Bimm, who has 
been in charge of 
the agency since 
1936, will be asso- 
ciate general agent, 
largely devoting his time to personal 
selling. 

Mr. Allen entered life insurance with 
Massachusetts Mutual’s Long Island 
agency in 1934. With sales aggregat- 








Adam _ Rosenthal 





Thomas P. Allen 


ing more than $2,000,000, his average 
annual production is over $300,000, and 
he has made one or more sales weekly 
for 321 weeks. 

Before entering insurance he was en- 
gineering assistant in the highway de- 
partment of Suffolk County, N. Y 


Withers New Des Moines 
Manager of Sun Life 


William R. Withers of Philadelphia 
has been appointed Des Moines man- 
ager for Sun Life of Canada. He takes 
the place of J. G. Storrs, who has re- 
signed because of the condition of his 





health. Mr. Storrs has been with Sun 
Life for 12 years. 

Mr. Withers went with Sun Life in 
1927 in Detroit and later became cashier 
and assistant branch secretary there. He 
was transferred to Denver as branch 
secretary in 1936 and to Philadelphia in 
the same capacity in 1937. He entered 
field work in 1939 and in his first year 
became one of the top producers. 





Williams Named in Jacksonville 


Harold E. Williams has been ap- 
pointed as general agent in Jacksonville, 
Fla., by Pacific Mutual Life. The past 
five years Mr. Williams has been with 





ducer general agent plan. 


earned $2,565.65. 


$6,482.43. 


HELENA 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 








A Winning Combination 


for the life underwriter who 


wants to get ahead is the Western Life’s personal-pro- 


personally paid for $156,038 business on which he 
Renewals and bonuses on personal 
business yielded $1,173.48 and agency earnings added 


another $2,722.50 making his total yearly 
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Assets $15,516,096 
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the Emory L. Jenks general agency in 
Atlanta, where he has made an out- 
standing record in the field. 


Love Is General Agent of 
N. E. Mutual in Peoria 


New England Mutual Life April 1 
will open a new general agency in Pe- 
oria, Ill., and has appointed James R. 
Love, as general agent. Mr. Love goes 
from the Edgar C. Fowler agency of 
New England Mutual in Chicago, 


JAMES R. LOVE 

where he has been a leading agent. The 
new agency will have offices in 1006 
Commercial Merchants Bank building, 
301 South Adams street. 

The Springfield, Ill., agency is being 
discontinued and absorbed by the 
Peoria general agency. After eight 
years’ service, the Springfield general 
agent, H. Drew Lapp, has resigned to 
— more time to his personal clien- 
tele. 

Mr. Love has had broad, successful 
experience of 15 years in life insurance 
work. He writes a substantial volume 
and has averaged about $50 per $1,000 
in paid premiums. He was connected 
with the Fowler agency for seven 
years, and prior to that for nine years 
with Phoenix Mutual Life in Chicago. 
His business background includes nine 
years in the publishing field, connected 
with “Prairie Farmer” advertising de- 
partment, traveling in central Illinois 
territory. He has been a contributor 
to insurance journals and has become 
well-known as a speaker at life under- 
writers meetings. 


Travelers Appoints Field Assistant 


Norman Harper, Pasadena, Cal., has 
been appointed field assistant in the life 
department of the Los Angeles branch 
office of Travelers. 

Stephen T. Hanscom, Waltham, 
Mass., has been appointed field assistant 
in Boston. 


Powell Manages London Agency 


George Powell is returning from Hali- 
fax to London, Ont., to become man- 
ager there for Northern Life of Lon- 
don. Mr. Powell has been in the life 
insurance business for 10 years and is 
a sw 


Agency Opens Life Department 
Merriam, Ellis & Benton, Kansas 
City, Kan., one of the*oldest and larg- 
est general insurance agencies there, has 
opened a life insurance department and 
has been appointed general agent for 
National Reserve Life of Topeka. 


Gleason Spokane Manager 


Arnold A. Gleason of the Spokane, 
Wash., agency of the Union Central 
Life has been promoted to manager 
there. He succeeds Joseph Whalen, 


who retired last September because of 
illness. 

Mr. Gleason is a consistent $500,000 
a year producer and has been with the 
company for nine years. He was in- 
stalled by Mark Trueblood, inspector of 
agencies for the Union Central on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Reese with General American 


D. H. Reese, formerly with the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, has been named Sagi- 
naw, Mich., general agent by the Gen- 
eral American Life. He has been in the 
business 18 years. 


Ralston Named at Cedar Rapids 


Weston D. Ralston has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Minnesota 
Mutual Life at Cedar Rapids, Ia. He 
was formerly with Equitable of Iowa 
and Travelers. 


Marcus A. Wolf Insurance Agency, 
Columbus, has been appointed district 
manager for central Ohio by Reliance 
Life. G. G. Kleinmayer, who has been 
district manager for counties north of 
Columbus, will be manager of the life 
department of the agency. 


CHICAGO 


HOW 'T'O VERIFY DATES OF BIRTH 


At a round table session of the Chi- 
cago Claim Association William Elliot 
of the Retail Credit Co. related his own 
experiences in verifying dates of birth. 
Other members of the round table sup- 
ported him with anecdotes and sugges- 


tions. 

Charles Grady, Metropolitan _ Life, 
and Warren Stinson, Mutual Life of 
New York, discussed disappearance 
cases. From the discussion that fol- 
lowed, further practical information 


emerged. 











FRED. S. JAMES & CO. MOVES 


Fred S. James & Co. will move its 
general offices in Chicago to new quar- 
ters at One North La Salle street next 
week-end, returning to the corner of La 
Salle and Madison streets, where in the 
spring of 1872, a few months after the 
Chicago fire, Fred. S. James opened a 
“below-the-sidewalk” insurance office. 
The move brings to the center of the 
loop and to the One North La Salle 
building, which now houses many large 
life offices, a multiple line agency with 
a complete set of fire maps for Chicago 
and Cook county. 

Entrance to the new Fred. S. James 
& Co. offices direct from the building 


lobby marks a return to what was once 
considered an absolute necessity in lo- 
cation. The new offices are among the 
finest and most modern. Appointments 
have been made for completeness and 
convenience in all details. A washed 
forced air ventilating system supplies all 
departments and private rooms and of- 
fics. The fluorescent lighting system is 
a thing of architectural beauty with 
troughered fixtures, except in the recep- 
tion and elevator lobbies where they are 
surface mounted. Ceilings have been 
deadened against sound. Floors are laid 
with asphalt and rubber tilings. 

On the third floor, off the reception 
lobby, are the associated brokers’ offices 


and at the rear the supply rooms. The 
building is constructing an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 150 for use oj 
the building’s tenants. Fred. S. Jame; 
. Co. public forum meetings will be hel 
1ere. 

Since Fred S. James opened his office 
in 1872, there have been three men who 
have been largely responsible for the 
success of the organization. They are 
Fred. S. James himself, who continued 
active leadership until his death in 1997 
George W. Blossom, who became asso. 
ciated with Mr. James in 1887 and who 
is now chairman of the board, and 
George W. Blossom, Jr., president since 
1929. Other firm members who are di- 





to sell. 


increased earnings for 1941. 


make the sale. 





With contracts available under eight different plans and 
with the age limit now reduced to 44%, Junior Insurance 
opens up a new market for State Mutual brokers. 


Junior Insurance has a wide appeal, is popular and easy 
It teaches thrift and not only provides life insur- 
ance protection at low cost, but guaranteed cash savings 
for education, a career, a start in business. 


State Mutual Junior Insurance is a wide open door to 


Our new solicitation folder, a valuable sales aid to brokers 
may be obtained from your nearest State Mutual General 
Agent who will gladly co-operate with you in helping 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
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rectors and officers are Elmer J. Scha- 
jer, Charles Buresh, Karl D. King, 
Francis R. Blossom, W. H. Stevens, A. 
M. Jens and J. C. Griswold. 

Fred. S. James & Co. was one of the 
frst multiple line agencies to open a 
life department. 


BRANCH TO NEW QUARTERS 


The Bankers building branch of 
New York Life in Chicago will not 
move to 134 South La Salle street in 
the concentration of that company’s 
organization largely in the one build- 
ing, as was related in a news item last 
week, Instead the branch will move 
soon to much better quarters in the 
tower of the Bankers building. 





MecAULEY IN LARGER OFFICE 


Robert F. McAuley, district manager 
of Wisconsin National Life in Chicago, 
will move his agency March 28 into 
new quarters in Room 305, at 2400 
West Madison street, where the office 
has been located for many years. The 
new space is about twice as large as 
the old office. The telephone number 
remains the same, Seeley 3721. Mr. 
McAuley plans to open a brokerage de- 
partment which, for the time being, he 
will direct. He will accept business 
from licensed brokers. A feature is 
consideration of applications from 
adults and juveniles in amounts as low 
as $500. 





POST MORTEM FIRM TAKEN OVER 


New Home Benefit Association, a 
so-called mutual benefit concern of Chi- 
cago, is now in the hands of the liquida- 
tion bureau of the Illinois insurance 
department. The assets received by 
the liquidator are $1,000.03. It was 
operated by George Cobb at 166 West 
Jackson boulevard. He also operates 
a burial society, Interment Insurance 
Association. 


MANAGERS 


Mutual Problems Discussed 
with Lawyers and Bankers 


BUFFALO—More than 100, repre- 
senting life insurance, banks and the 
bar, gathered for a dinner meeting to 
discuss problems arising out of assign- 
ment of life insurance policies to banks 
for loans. 

The meeting, sponsored by the Buf- 
falo Life Managers Association, fur- 
nished each group an opportunity to ex- 
press its views and hear the other in- 
terests. L. G. Thebaud, president of 
the Buffalo life Managers, presided. 


Simplest Assignment Form Best 


Speaking for the banks, C. E. Rhodes 
Jr, assistant secretary Marine Trust 
Company, said in recent years banks 
have come to realize that loans on life 
Mmsurance are desirable investments. 
Each loan must be given individual con- 
sideration, he said, both as to the will- 
ingness and ability of the borrower. 

Alger Williams, president Erie 
County Bar Association, speaking for 
attorneys, discussed assignment forms 
and said the simplest form is the best. 

€ suggested that life insurance agents 
sell policies that are payable outright to 
an estate to protect the balance of that 
estate after deductions are made. 


Policy Changes Must Be Made 


Wrecking for life insurance interests, 
VY. A. Schworm, president Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association, urged that 
policyholders be advised’ that. certain 
changes must be made in the policy if 
an assignment is made. He also urged 
that more of this type of business be 
done with local banks. He said 85 
40 o of the loans now being made on 
= cles in Buffalo are going to out-of- 
og banks and suggested that more of 
He business should be done at home. 
he said bulletins on the findings of this 

eeting would be published by the 











Managers Association and distributed to 
all those attending. 


Discuss Soldiers Relief Act 


“The Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act 
of 1940” was discussed by Harry N. 
Lyon, Fidelity Mutual Life, before the 
San Francisco Life Agency Cashiers 
Association. Mr. Lyon, chairman of the 
San Francisco Quarter Million Round 
Table and a graduate of Annapolis, 
writes most of his volume on members 
of the armed forces of the United States. 

Miss Kate Ahern, Guardian Life, dis- 
cussed “Romance and Growth of My 
Company.” This is a regular feature, 
various members being assigned to dis- 
cuss their companies. 


Wants Life Insurance in Schools 


At a meeting of the Utah Life Man- 
agers Association in Salt Lake City 
J. M. Wallace, vice-president Walker 
Bank & Trust Co. and former mayor, 
spoke on “Estates Through Life Insur- 
ance.’ He said people will now have 
to build their estates through life in- 
surance, for “the chances of getting rich 
in any other way are diminishing.’ He 
believes the youth of the country 
should be taught something about life 
insurance and how it fits into the family 
picture. He recently was informed by 
Utah superintendent of public instruc- 
tion that a group of 1,500 pupils have 
a definite course which includes life in- 
surance, and that another group of 50 
in a “current affairs” class are study- 
ing the same subject. “It’s a healthy 
sign,” he said, “and augurs well for 
the future. I wish this practice in the 
schools everywhere was more general.” 


Discuss Building Agency Morale 

The final seminar session of the San 
Francisco General Agents & Managers 
Association was held Monday evening 
on “Building Agency Morale.” Leaders 
in the panel discussion were: Donald 
Hampton, Provident Mutual Life; W. J. 
Arnette, Fidelity Mutual; W. H. Brock, 
Jr., Union Central, and H. W. Storck, 
California-Western States Life. F. J. 
Van Stralen, chairman of the seminar 
committee, presided. 


Dolwick Is Columbus Speaker 


The Life Managers & General 
Agents Association of Columbus held a 
meeting Tuesday at which Ray Dol- 
wick, Phoenix Mutual Life, Cleveland, 
spoke on “Developing Skills.” 








Boston Supervisors Hear Hall 


The Supervisors Club of Boston was 
addressed by James P. Hall, agency su- 


pervisor, New England Mutual Life, 
who reported on the training confer- 
ence recently held at Saratoga Springs, 
Ee 








Security L. & A. Appointments 


Allen A. Jayne of Los Angeles has 
been named southern California mana- 
ger by Security Life & Accident of Den- 
ver. He has an extended background of 
life insurance work for his new post, 
having represented Travelers, Kansas 
City Life and Atlas Life. He also was 
a partner in the Jayne-Purdom local 


agency in Los Angeles for a number of 
years. 

A. J. Grosscup has been appointed 
manager at Bremerton, Wash. He was 
for some years with the New World 
Life in Idaho and with the Kansas City 
Life and Connecticut Mutual at Port- 
land, Ore. 


Skirrow Heads Nominators 


S. T. Skirrow, secretary of Great 
American, has been appointed chairman 
of the nominating committee for the 
Insurance Society of New York. The 
annual meeting will be held May 20. 
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CONGRATULATIONS / 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company has 
always enjoyed low lapse ratios, but—during 
1940 the Renewal Lapse Ratio was the LOWEST 
IN THE COMPANY'S HISTORY. TO DATE 1941 
SHOWS EVEN A LOWER RATIO. 

The Company congratulates its splendid field 
Through their service to policyholders 
and their cooperation with an alert Home Office 
Conservation Department, this record was made 
possible Leaders in low lapse ratios receive spe- 


FIELDMEN are also congratulated upon the 
fact that THE NUMBER OF MEN PAYING FOR 
OVER $100,000 INCREASED 32% IN 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


Over $115,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 


Quality underwriters who appreciate the complete kit of policy 
contracts and the service rendered by the Company are finding 
a splendid future with this Company. 


Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


1940 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 
New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem.” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Revised Premiums 
of National L. & A. 


National Life & Accident has changed 
its premium rate due to placing the val- 
uation of ordinary policies on American 
Men Ultimate 3% percent table, which 
generally produces reserves slightly 
greater than under the American Experi- 
ence 3 percent table. 

Settlement options have been changed 
to a base of 3% percent for installment 
options and where life contingencies are 
involved, settlement options are differ- 
entiated by sex. Policy loan interest 
was reduced to 5 percent, payable in ar- 
rears. Extended insurance is to be the 
automatic nonforfeiture option. 

Policies have been rewritten to break 
down the paragraph and simplify the 
wording. 

The new rate book is being distrib- 
uted to the agents. It does not contain 
the rates on annuities which, for the 
time being, are the same as last year. 
The new policy forms provide for no 
deduction of fractional premiums for the 
year of death but call for refund of any 
premiums paid in advance of the month 
of death. 

Five new policies are being issued, pre- 
ferred risk 25 payment life, family in- 
come form, and a series of new retire- 
ment income forms at 55, 60 and 65. The 
endowment at 85 has been withdrawn 
and there is substituted for it the life 
paid up at 85. Illustrative premium rates 
at quinquennial ages per thousand are: 


Illustrative Premium Rates 


Fam. Mod 
Ag. x 


20 11.19 


Retirement Income 


($10 Per Month) 
at65 at60 at60 at55 


men wmn. men wmn. men 


67.38 93.33 
95.33 148.51 
150.95 eee 


ae ere Bank 
Dividends Are Cut 


_ BOSTON—The Massachusetts sav- 
ings bank life insurance plan has estab- 
lished a new dividend base for its 26 
issuing banks for the current year, which 
will call for an average reduction of 
about 17 percent. 

In addition, seven of the issuing banks 
will make a further reduction in their 
individual dividend rates amounting, as 
a whole, to a reduction of about 50 per- 


cent from last year’s dividend. The 
banks in question have announced that 
the first year dividend will be the same 
as for 1940 for the first year and then 
will be gradually reduced for each year 
until the fifth year and thereafter when 
the reduction will be 50 percent. 

The seven banks making the extra 
reduction are the Berkshire County & 
City Savings at Pittsfield; North Adams 
Savings Bank, Waltham Savings Bank, 
Canton Institution for Savings, New 
Bedford Institution for Savings and 
Massachusetts Savings Bank of Boston. 





Teachers Insurance 
Makes Dividend Adjustment 


The appropriation for dividends of 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity of New 
York for 1941 is somewhat less than 
that for last year and the dividend dis- 
tribution will differ. 

The dividends for policies written 
prior to 1936 on the basis of a 3% per- 
cent interest assumption will be less 
than the corresponding dividends paid 
in 1940 wherever necessary to reflect 
current interest earnings. The reduc- 
tions vary with age at issue and plan of 
insurance. 

Policies written since 1935. on a 3 per- 
cent interest assumption will receive 
dividends calculated as they have been 
during recent years. Because of favor- 
able mortality experience in connection 
with collective insurance, dividends 
granted in the form of additional insur- 
ance to holders of these policies will 
be increased from 5 percent to 10 per- 





FOR MEN OF 
GENERAL AGENCY 
CALIBER 


cent of coverage initially promised for 
the policy year beginning in 1941. 

The policies of Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity are non-par but policyholder 
dividends are voluntarily paid. 

Teachers Insurance reports that it 
has made certain changes in connection 
with reserves on deferred annuities that 
were based on the McClintock mortal- 
ity table and 4 percent guaranteed in- 
terest accumulation. The sale of such 
contracts was discontinued in 1928 and 
special reserves for contracts then out- 
standing were set up. A year ago this 
special reserve had reached $5,700,000. 

In the new statement this special re- 
serve has been transferred to reserves 
for individual contracts by calculating 
these policy reserves on a more con- 
servative basis. There has been a 
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transfer of $3,264,967 from special re- ILLINOIS 


serves to reserves for contracts. There 
was also an addition to special reserves 
so that that item stands at $3,000,000. 





Occidental of Cal. Also 
Issues Life-Annuity Form 


Occidental Life of Los Angeles is 
one of the very few companies which 
issues a single premium 
combination contract on a non-medical 
basis. Its name was not included in a 
list published in the March 14 issue of 
companies writing this type of contract. 
The form is issued up to age 85 on a 
basis of $1,060 consideration per $1,000 
face amount and with a maximum single 
premium of $26,500. 

Occidental Life rates and monthly in- 
comes payable on the basis of one unit 
of $1,000 face amount and $1,060 total 
consideration are: Age 20, life insurance 
single premium $299.22, annuity consid- 
eration $760.78; monthly income male 
$2.31, female $2.22; 30, insurance 
$358.54, annuity $701.46, income male 
$2.35, females $2.22; 40, insurance 
$450.75, annuity $609.25, income male 
$2.33, female $2.17; 50, insurance 


life-annuity f 
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567.20, annuity $492.80, income male 
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able sales aids. 


We have territory open in Vermont, 
southern New Jersey, and Delaware. 


Our combined Life and Non-Can- 
cellable Accident contracts are valu- 
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$2.27, female $2.05; 60, insurance $695.21, 
annuity $364.79, income male $2.15, fe- 
male $1.88; 70, imsurance $816.91, an- 
nuity $243.09, income male $1.97, female 
$1.66; 80, insurance $915.94, annuity 
$144.06, income male $1.76, female $1.42; 
g5, insurance $954.14, annuity $105.86, 
income male $1.64, female $1.29. 

This form is issued in two contracts, 
both being non-participating. Another 
contract is issued at the same considera- 
tion with loan value and death benefit 
of $1,000 at all times and annuity return 
$30 per unit of $1,060, payable at the 
end of each year, or semi-annually, 
quarterly Gr monthly if desired at the 
rate of $14.87, $7.40 and $2.46, respec- 
tively. This contract is issued in one 
policy and is participating. Both con- 
tracts are non-medical. The regular op- 
tions of settlement are available. 





First American’s New Form 


The First American Assurance, 
Reno, Nev., of which Prentice Hewitt, 
fermerly of Los Angeles, is president, 
has put on the market a life expectancy 
non-medical term policy at a rate of 
$12 per year, or $1 per month. The 
policy is issued ages 10 to 60, and the 
face runs from $1,000, ages 10 to 30, 
down to $250 for age 60. 

It is the only life company 
home office in Nevada. 


with 





New North American L. & C. Form 


A new type of policy, the “10-20,” de- 
signed to meet the needs of young peo- 
ple just getting a start in life is an- 
nounced by the North American Life 
& Casualty of Minneapolis. It offers 
maximum coverage at minimum cost to 
provide permanent insurance at age 35, 
with standard cash, loan, paid up and 
extended features. 





New Oregon Mutual Rates 


A new premium schedule and a new 
rate book based on a new mortality 
table have been adopted by Oregon Mu- 
tual Life. There is a reduction in the 
assumed interest rate to 3 percent. The 
net return earned on investments last 
year was 3.94 percent. 

The change in interest rate will in- 
crease the cash values of all of con- 
tracts. 





Streamlines Beneficiary Clause 


Pacific Mutual Life has reworded the 
beneficiary designation clause so it speci- 
fies if the beneficiary shall not “live to 
receive payment” the death benefit shall 
be paid to contingent beneficiary. It is 
explained the beneficiary now is deemed 
to have received payment when she 
cashes or deposits the check for pro- 
ceeds. Thus, even though she should 
receive the check, but die before cashing 
or depositing it, final payment would be 
made to contingent beneficiary. Should 
some beneficiaries survive insured but 
none live to receive payment, the pro- 
ceeds would be paid finally to estate of 
last surviving beneficiary. Should none 


survive insured, proceeds would go to 
his estate. 





Credit Unions Eye Insurance 


ST. PAUL—That credit unions har- 
bor the hope of some day of providing 
their members with life insurance on a 
much broader scale than at present was 
the inference gained at a hearing before 
the insurance committee of the Minne- 
Sota house when a bill sponsored by 
credit unions came up for consideration. 

In reply to questions propounded by 
Committee members, V. Petersen, 
representing a state organization of 
— unions, said that some day they 
ys to broaden their life insurance 
this : to members. He indicated that 
rar way would take the place of 
— soil Insurance at considerably 
on pon credit unions carry insur- 
This Pa peas aar wae Mg eee gle 

S e through Cuna Mutual 
Madison, Wis. The bill oi Mortaee = 


Mr. Pete 
If. ersen was referr a 
mittee for study. renee 





ASSOCIATIONS 


Build Splendid 
Program for 
Chicago Congress 


A foremost life company president, the 
president and the vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, a successful general agent and five 
Chicago agents who have achieved out- 
standing successes through five distinct 
selling methods, are announced as mak- 
ing up the program for the sales Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago, April 19, in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life, will talk on “The Contribution of 
Life Insurance.” President Harry T 
Wright of the N. A. L. U. and Chicago 
agent for Equitable Society, will talk on 
“Life Insurance, the Great Democracy.” 
John A. Witherspoon, general agent at 
Nashville, for John Hancock Mutual 
Life, and vice-president of the National 
association, will talk on “What Makes 
Them Buy.” Dewey Mason, general 
agent for Aetna Life at Syracuse, N. Y., 
will talk on “Let’s Decide.” 

Judging in the recording contest to se- 
lect the five Chicago agents who are to 
talk for five minutes each on selling 
techniques, has been completed. The five 
agents who have been selected are Rose 
B. Fuller, Hughes agency, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Charles L. Thayer, 
Hobbs agency, Equitable Society; Abe 
M. Bloom, ne agency, Metropolitan 
Life; John Bowman, Broaddus agency, 
Guardian Life; and Don Nash, Brennan 
agency, Fidelity Mutual Life. Each will 
talk on the subject on which his record- 
ing was made. 

Chairman at the morning session will 





be James H. Brennan, manager Fidelity 
Mutual Life, chairman for the Chicago 
association, and L. Mortimer Buckley, 
New England Mutual, chairman of the 
committee for the state association, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, will be the 
speaker at the banquet April 18. Enter- 
tainment is being provided by Herman 
A. Behrens, president of Continental As- 
surance. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER again this 
year will publish a special edition cov- 
ering the proceedings of the Chicago 
sales congress. The first such edition 
was gotten out last year, largely at the 
instance of the headquarters of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 
The talks were either reproduced in their 
entirety or in substance. It contained a 
large number of photo flash studies and 
there was a variety of special features. 
Exceptionally high grade paper was 
used and the publication drew high 
praise. It was mailed to each of the 
2,200 members of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and was in 
their hands just a few days after the 
sales congress. In addition about 1,800 
copies were distributed in bulk to gen- 
eral agents and others so that the cir- 
culation was about 4,000. 

THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER found 
that the response was very favorable 
and it was urged by the headquarters or- 
ganization and by a number of the gen- 
eral agents that a similar publication be 
gotten out for the sales congress this 
year. It affords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to reach the entire Chicago life 
insurance family. 


Behr to Be Mich. Headliner 


DETROIT—Preliminary plans _ for 
the annual meeting of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Battle 
Creek May 23-24, have been completed 
by E. Balkema, Detroit manager 
Northwestern National, president. 

One of the headliners of the congress 
in connection with the annual meeting 
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FILL IN AND MAIL TO 
M. A. GERETT CORP. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


—— 
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Goon//AMMUNITION.... 


; AND YOUR MEN ON THE 
FIRING LINE WILL GAIN 
THEIR SALES OBJECTIVES! 







The “Tri-Coin” Calendar Bank 
is attractive...foolproof. Oper- 
ates with either quarter... dime 

. nickel. Dignified presenta- 
tion of your emblem or insignia. 
Companies now using the “Tri- 
Coin” Calendar Bank have none 
but the highest praise for its 
business-getting ability. Inves- 
tigate. Write today for details. 


t 

| M. A. GERETT CORP.,—Dept. MG-5 

{247 North 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send details and_literature re- 

I garding the “Tri-Coin” Calendar Bank 

| as soon as possible. 
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Company 
Address 








Wane 


By Company 
with more than 


$60,000,000 


business already in 
force in the state 


Supervisors 
for 
CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Bay Area 
Los Angeles 
San Joaquin Valley 


Applicants must be mar- 
ried — age 28 to 38— 
willing to move to the 
territory assigned. 


Successful record of per- 
sonal production and 
ability to organize, re- 
cruit, train and do joint 
field work are essential. 


Salary, full commissions 
and renewals, travel ex- 
pense account are of- 
fered. Company has lib- 


eral pension program, 
active, progressive man- 
agement. 


Assignments will be made 
in going agencies with 
insurance in force aver- 
aging $10 million per 
agency. 

In first letter give com- 
plete record of experi- 
ence, production last 
three years, age, family 
status, and salary ex- 
pected. Write Box N-10, 
The NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER, 175 W. 
a Blvd., Chicago, 
IM. 


OPPORTUNITY 
For Men Who 
Can Qualify 
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will be Louis Behr, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. J. S. Kemper, president U. S 
Chamber of Commerce, and Frank 
Madden of St. Paul also will be on the 
program. Floyd C. White, Penn Mu- 
tual, president Battle Creek association, 
heads the convention committee. 


Sell in Terms of Needs, 
Bragg Urges in Baltimore 


James Elton Bragg, New York City 
manager Guardian Life, discussing 
“Life Insurance Selling in 1941” at a 
dinner meeting of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters: Association, declared that, 
war or no war, the people of the United 
States will continue to need life insur- 
ance. 

“We have some problems,” Mr. Bragg 
said, “but I believe those problems can 
be solved if we will intensify our ability 
to sell people in terms of their needs, 
if we will become advocates of a pro- 
gram of life insurance and not mere 
salesmen of policies, if we will sell life 
insurance not in technical terms but in 
terms of the needs, wants, desires and 
hopes of the people with whom we are 
dealing, if we will bring life insurance 
to these people in the simple fundamen- 
tal terms of food, clothing, shelter—the 
things people must have in order to live. 
We must show our buyers that in or- 
der to get those things people must have 
a flow of dollars and the only way they 
can provide a flow of dollars, if they 
are not personally there to do so, is to 
buy that flow from the only institution 
which deals in dollars for future de- 
livery, in definite amounts, on definite 
dates, for particular purposes.” 

The meeting was followed by a dance 
attended by more than 100 members of 
the association and their wives. 








Agents Should Demand 
More Settlement Options 


Agents must band together in an ef- 
fort to induce their companies to pro- 
vide more flexible settlements, in the 
opinion of Oliver Johnson, assistant 
manager of the Parsons agency of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in Chicago, who spoke 
before sales congress of the Madison, 
Wis., Association of Life Underwriters. 
It is the duty of life insurance compa- 
nies to provide the public with what it 
wants and it becomes more and more 
apparent that more liberal settlement 
options are being demanded, he said. 

Because of its demonstrated safety, 
life insurance today stands as one of the 
few trusted institutions. But it cannot 
capitalize on this alone, forever. It 
must have a real service to offer policy- 
holders and a utility value when the 
time for payment comes around. No 
longer is a man willing to “guess in 
advance what his insurance must do to 
get the job done.” He doesn’t want 
money doled out in arbitrary amounts 
which fail satisfactorily to meet the sit- 
uation of his beneficiaries. 

The practice of most companies has 
been to ignore this rising demand or, 
as in the case of some of the largest, 
to adopt the reverse stand and cut 
down on settlement options offered. It 
is up to the agent, as intermediary be- 
tween the public and the home office, 
to point out the fallacies of such a 
stand, and to band together with other 
agents to give his recommendations 
their rightful weight in the home of- 
fice, Mr. Johnson asserted. 

Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Kansas City, trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, gave suggestions to the average 
salesman on social security and pack- 
age selling. He always is able to con- 
vey practical, usable ideas to an audi- 
ence and he made a decided hit at 
Madison. 

Brooks Fuller, assistant manager for 
Prudential, .Chicago, scored the stereo- 
typed sales approach. It’s getting so 
a person can predict what the agent is 
going to say and in what order he'll 
say it, according to Mr. Fuller. Too 
‘much emphasis has been placed on 








complicated programming which serves by Perry L. Rohrer, Chicago psychol- 
no useful purpose beyond a reasonable ogist. ‘Life insurance men have more 
extent and requires a great deal of creative imagination to the square inch 
probing which antagonizes the pros- than men in any other business,” he de- 


pect. Mr. Fuller feels that it’s time clared. 


to return to the old virtues of acting B. N. Woodson, Sales Research Bu- 


naturally and letting the insurance sell reau, discussed “Effective Speech 


itself for what it is. Selling,” stressing spirit and conviction 

Clarence A. Post, general agent in an agent’s sales approach. Agents 
Provident Mutual, Milwaukee, com- should talk in terms of his prospects’ 
pared the agent’s earnings with those wants, in concrete and not abstract 


in other work and noted how well off form, he declared. 


the experienced agents are by compari- At the luncheon session special enter- 
son. He also mentioned that there are tainment features were provided by the 


Boston General Agents & Life 
gers Association. 

John H. Jamison, Northwestern My. 
tual, presided at the afternoon Session 
A. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary Pry, 
dential, spoke on “The Common Dg. 
nominator of Success.” 


Four Congresses in N. C. 

The North Carolina Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold sales con- 
gresses in Asheville, March 31; Char. 
lotte, April 1; Greensboro, April 2, ang 
Raleigh, April 3. Joe S. Babb of Dyr. 





19,000 less men in the business today 
than there were five years ago. 

The luncheon speaker was Chief Jus- 
tice M. B. Rosenberry of the Wiscon- 
sin supreme court, who talked on “A 
Problem in Democracy.” 

Entertainment was furnished after 
the luncheon by a group of entertainers 
from the University of Wisconsin 
Haresfoot Club. 

The meeting was called to order by 
John V. Hovey and Moses W. Smith 
was master of ceremonies. C. Rex 
Welton was in charge of the arrange- 
ments and the program. 


Responsibility of Agent to 
Insured Stressed by 


Senator at Boston Congress 


BOSTON—“Life underwriters have a 
great responsibility as stewards for the 
65,000,000 they have insured to advise 
them of the forces that tend to reduce 
or dissipate the value of their security,” 
U. S. Senator Brooks of Illinois declared 
before the 1,000 agents attending the 
annual sales congress of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Private enterprise is being threatened Quality Training 


by the government, the senator declared. 
If the trend is continued it will eat away 
the foundation of the security estab- 


lished by life insurance. It is incum- . ee 
bent upon life men to convince their ONE iiay Merchandising 


insureds that the great life companies 
know best how to manage the public’s 
savings. “Private enterprise and the 





American government are twins. They Quality Business 


have both become great but when one 
of them seeks to completely dominate 
and command the other, they both will 
die. 

President Fitzhugh Traylor extended 
the welcome and presented George 
Neittlich, Metropolitan Life, as chair- 
man. The convention theme was “Life 
Insurance—Defense of Security.” 

Rev. Garfield Morgan of Lynn de- 
clared the great error committed by 


most men 5 the ‘belief ‘that there HM aaa ATT NY EU At RST (HS A 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


plenty of time to do something which 


should be done today. : 
The psychological aspects of success- JULIAN PRICE, President 


ful insurance salesmen were analyzed 
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MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 


HIS Company is known as a firmly established 
and financially sound institution. Its repre- 
sentatives are chosen from men of high calibre. 


For fifty-three years these two factors have com- 
bined to bring about a consistent growth in busi- 


hess. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 604144 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 190 MILLION DOLLARS 
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ham is chairman of the sales congress 
committee. The speakers at all four 
sessions are: Paul H. Conway, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Syracuse, N. Y., 
on “Where Do You Stand in the 
Market Place?” Max C. Fisher, assist- 
ant secretary Metropolitan Life, “Un- 
dercurrents”; A. R. Jaqua, associate edi- 
tor Diamond Life Bulletins, “Liberty vs. 
Security’; H. C. Lawrence, Newark 
general agent Lincoln National Life, 
“The Pathway to Greater Earnings.” . 
John R. Knott of Charlotte is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina association. 


Ruhl Tells Cincinnatians 
of His Working Methods 


CINCINNATI—In a discussion of 
his personal working methods, B 
Ruhl, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, told the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association that in drawing up 
a program for a prospective assured, he 
keeps two points in mind, whether the 
prospect has sufficient income at 60 or 
63 to live comfortably, and whether he 
has enough insurance to leave his family 
in half way decent circumstances. 

Mr. Ruhl said the first minute of the 
approach is the most important part of 
the entire sales process. He said it was 
well not to throw a haymaker the first 
few seconds and that he makes his ap- 
proach as low pressure as possible. Mr. 
Ruhl likes “to light very lightly” the 
frst call in a number of places. He at- 
tempts to get in and out as quickly as 
possible. He calls on friends in most 
cases and makes few calls where he did 
not previously know the prospect. He 
plays golf frequently, bowls, and is ac- 
tive in community activities. 


Uses Much Direct Mail 


When Mr. Ruhl is able to secure the 
policies, he said he is able to close from 
He uses 
much direct mail, which is furnished by 
his company, but only after he has called 
on the individual personally. Mr. Ruhl 


does not use the telephone until after he 
has met his prospect personally. He 
does not make a second call without a 
definite appointment. 

If a prospect says he already has a 
program set up and thinks it is in good 
shape, Mr. Ruhl makes an effort to talk 
to him to find out whether it is really 
so, but he doesn’t argue. If some other 
insurance man did a good job, he feels 
he could spend his energy profitably on 
two or three other fellows. He went 
into life insurance because he felt he 
could sell it and make a good living. He 
has raised his sights so far as the income 
of his clients is concerned. He prefers 
to stay away from joint work. He 
doesn’t think much of making a lot of 
audits. If the prospect is a large poten- 
tial buyer, he feels that the agent should 
make an audit. 


Outlines Typical Working Day 


Mr. Ruhl outlined a typical working 
day. He leaves his home about 9 o’clock 
and endeavors to make his first call by 
9:30. That is usually in the west side 
industrial area of Detroit or in the up- 
town business center at the General Mo- 
tors and Fisher buildings. He arrives 
at his office about 11:30. After attend- 
ing to correspondence and office work, 
he leaves the office about 2:30. He 
tries to have one good interview every 
day and become acquainted with three 
or four new people a week. He tries 
hard to open new cases in the morning 
and present information on tax cases. 
The afternon is a good time for a clos- 
ing interview. He tries to get an ap- 
pointment around 4:30 p. m. and does 
not go back to the office afterward. Mr. 
Ruhl said he attempted to get his pros- 
pect thinking about the effect his death 
would cause in the family and believes 
in closing with a medical examination, 
asking: “Don’t you think it would be 
wise to get a check-up on your health?” 
He usually quotes the premium on a 
monthly basis and assumes that his 
propect can pay the premium. 

Mr. Ruhl urged agerits to listen to 
what the prospect has to say. He states: 


“I am not going to bring up the sub- 
ject of new life insurance today,” and 
tries to discover the irreducible family 
income he wants his family to have. 


Talking to Professional Man 


In broaching life insurance to a friend, 
who is a professional man, Mr. Ruhl 
would say something like this: “Bert, in 
your profession it is unethical to solicit 
business, but in my profession it is not 
only ethical to do so, but I would starve 
to death if I didn’t. 

“T am not going to discuss life insur- 
ance today, but have a discussion with 
you. In analyzing insurance programs, 
I find it desirable to submit a coordin- 
ated plan... .” Mr. Ruhl then illustrates 
his point with one or more stories, taken 
from his own sales experience. One is 
about a banker with $60,000 life insur- 
ance who was killed when his car ran 
into a truck. His insurance was payable 
to his estate, which had large debts, and 
all of it went to his creditors and none 
to his family. A man and his wife went 
to Florida for a vacation. He drank a 
little one moonlight night, and although 
he had never operated a speedboat be- 
fore, he took his wife for a ride. Both 
were killed. His insurance was payable 
to his wife if living, otherwise to his 
parents. His parents were wealthy, al- 
though his wife’s parents were on 

PA. 

Mr. Ruhl said he asks his prospect, 
assuming he went on a hunting trip for 
a period of several weeks, “How much 


Pia 


money would you leave your family: 





Buffalo Agents Hear Jaqua 
Discuss Bright Outlook 


“The next four years should be good 
life insurance years,” A. R. Jaqua of the 
Diamond Life Bulletins told the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters Association. 
Bases for this prediction are: Higher 
wages and full employment in indus- 
try, more persons in the buying ages of 
20-45, greater difficulty of safe outside 
and individual investments, better 


trained salesmen, and the growing mar- 
ket among minors and women, Mr. 
aqua stated. 

“The most important single thing any 
life underwriter can do is to set up a 
system which will flow across his desk 
many jobs to do, many people to see 
who have a reason for buying now,” he 
said. 

Russell C. Wunderlic, agency organ- 
izer for Mutual Life of New York, was 
chairman of the program. Peter Allen, 


general agent Northwestern Mutual 
Life, introduced Mr. Jaqua. : vl 
Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, 


Philadelphia, counsel for the Philadel- 


phia and Pennsylvania state associa- 
tions, will speak April 17 to Buffalo 
agents. 





Springfield, Mass.—John M. Holcombe, 
Jr., manager, and B. N. Woodson, direc- 
tor of service of the Research Bureau, 
will conduct a sales clinic April 8 with 
the theme: “How to Get More Out of 
What You've Got.” It will be an all- 
day session broken by luncheon. Mr. 
Holcombe will be introduced by Clyde 
W. Young, president of Monarch Life. 
and Mr. Woodson by C. O. Fischer, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
J. A. Hunter, president of the Spring- 
field association, will give a welcoming 





talk. 
Akron, 0.—Eric G. Johnson, general 
agent Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, dis- 


sussed “Selling Ammunition for 1941.” 
Continuing its practice of recent 
months, the group honored John H. 
yeer, general agent of Lincoln National, 
aC. L. U., with a presentation by H. T. 
Waller of Northwestern Mutual. 
Topeka, Kan.—Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central, Cincinnati, spoke on “The Tech- 
nique of the Approach.” Mr. Benson was 
en route to Wichita for the mid-year 
meeting of the National association. 
Pittsburgh — Although there was no 
open discussion following the provoca- 
tive talk of S. D. Weissman, Equitable 
Society, Boston, Mass., some of the audi- 
ence remained to question the speaker. 
Certificates of i100 percent membership 
were presented to the Furey agency 
Berkshire Life, the Waddell agency of 














Order a supply now for distribution to your agents and policyowners. Point with pride 


1940 as compared with 1939. 


How Did the Life Insurance Companies Rank in 1940? 


This question is answered easily by a glance at the table published in this issue of The 
National Underwriter showing the “Ranking of Life Insurance Companies” by Insurance 
in Force as of January 1, 1941.” 


The table shows the relative standing of over 300 companies by insurance in force for 
The National Underwriter has reprinted it in pamphlet 
form, consisting of 6 pages, conveniently folded to fit a regulation No. 10 envelope, as a 
handy reference for use throughout the year. 
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Connecticut Mutual; Western & South- 
ern Life, and Colonial Life in Beaver 
Falls; Colonial Life in New Castle and 
Metropolitan Life in Aliquippa. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Grant Taggart, secre- 
tary of the National association, spoke 
at a special meeting Monday evening. 

Springfield, 0.—W. T. Earls, Cincinnati 
general agent Connecticut Mutual Life, 
said “national defense preparations stim- 
ulate greater interest in investment-type 
of life insurance among employed work- 
ers.” 

“Definite evidence is shown,” he said, 
“that a growing number of employed 
personnel is anxious to supplement reali- 
zation of social security benefits upon 
reaching retirement age with personal 
investment returns from insurance.” 

He suggested that life underwriters 
“help laymen to better understand the 
scope and purposes of life insurance” by 
selling it “in language that folks can 
understand.” 

Memphis, Tenn.—Carroll C. Day, Okla- 
homa City general agent Pacific Mutual 
Life, spoke on “Philosophy of Living.” 


St. Petersburg, Fla.— William Ham- 
rich, agency superintendent Gulf Life, 
discussed ‘The Social Security Act in 
Relationship to Life Insurance.” 

Guests included Elbert Storer, past 
president of the National association 
and O. B. King, Gulf Life, Tampa, sec- 
retary of the state association. 


Cleveland—The next regular meeting 
is April 15, opening day for the Cleve- 
land Indians of the American League, 
and the association will tie in with that 
event. The movie “Batting Around the 
American League,” will be shown. A 
baseball speaker will be scheduled and 
following the meeting members will go 
to the game. A reserved section of 300 
seats has been secured. 


South Carolinn— President John H. 


Lafitte has announced that the annual 
meeting will be held in Columbia 
June 13. 


Portland, Ore.—Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president Connecticut Mutual, gave 
“Sales Suggestions for 1941.” He stressed 
that for 10 years prospecting has been 
the most important part of the sales 
program. With changing conditions and 
more employment, he predicted that 
“prospecting” would be easier in 1941 
but that from now on “we will have to 
impress on the prospect’s mind his 
‘needs’ and these must be made crystal- 
clear.” 

He gave five examples of men in his 
own organization who had become “ex- 
cited” about something (not necessarily 
connected with the insurance business) 
and how this excited frame of mind had 
raised them from mediocre producers 
to those brackets which are considered 
most substantial. 


Little Rock, Ark.—J. FE. Thompson, 


agent Mutual Life of New York, Little 
Rock, gave a demonstration of a life 
{ncome talk at the monthly meeting. 


Van Weathersby, president, presided. He 
announced appointment of H. B. Brown, 
assistant general agent Penn Mutual 
Life, as sales congress chairman. 


New Orleans—Confidence and skill are 
essential qualities in the sale of life in- 
surance, declared C. C. Day, general 
agent Pacific Mutual Life, Oklahoma 
City, at the monthly meeting. The best 
approach to the prospect is through life, 
rather than statistics. R. H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University, said the period 





Something New 
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A Pure Protection ... ordinary or 


whole life policy without cash values 


Our limited pay policies permit 
the withdrawal of cash values 


Without cancelling policy 
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Without note, interest or reducing policy 


Many other new features 
that appeal to thinking people 


Commissions that will interest any 
salesman. Previous experience not essential 
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ahead will be one of critical comment 
and great scrutiny, with greater govern- 
ment observation in store for all phases 





of life insurance. Ferguson Colcock, 
president, presided. 
Austin, Tex.—Predicting a new high 


for sales during 1941, W. E. Billheimer, 
Dallas, assistant general manager Equi- 
table Society, urged agents to develop 
their own personalities and own methods 
of selling. 

“No two men sell anything alike, and 
no two buyers buy alike,” he said, de- 
crying the trend among salesmen to fol- 
low a set pattern in their selling. 

Mr. Billheimer said the index for 
Texas in January was 14 percent above 
December, as far as department store 
sales are concerned. 

Denver — B. N. Woodson, director of 
service Sales Research Bureau, spoke on 
“Effective Speech in Selling.” 


Theodore Kain, American Farmers 
Mutual, St. Paul, and J. W. Walker, 
vice-president Postal Life & Casualty, 
Kansas City, took part in a direct mail 
conference held in Des Moines sponsored 
by the Des Moines Advertising Club. 


Wait for Tex. Governor to 
Act on Life Commissioner 


Much interest is being taken in the 
situation that has developed in Texas by 
reason of the failure of the senate to 
approve the appointment of Reuben 
Williams as Texas life insurance com- 
missioner and chairman of the board 
of insurance commissioners. It was 
indicated that those opposed to Mr. 
Williams feel that he is too young, 
being 31 years of age, and knows 
too little about the insurance business, 
to assume the responsibilities of the 
office. The senate first rejected Mr. 
Williams and then reconsidered the 
rejection and recommitted his name to 
the governor’s nominations committee. 
That was done, it is understood, to give 
the governor an opportunity to with- 
draw Mr. Williams’ nomination and 
submit a new one. The question is 
whether the governor will resubmit the 
Williams’ nomination or offer a new ap- 
pointee. 

Mr. Williams, who had been casualty 
commissioner, was appointed life insur- 
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The 
Wheeler Kelly Hagny 


Trust Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


ance commissioner a few months ago 
upon the death of Walter C. Woodward, 


Princeton Insurance $2,000,000 


PRINCETON—tThe Princeton Unj. 
versity’s system of class memorial jp. 
surance will reach the quarter century 
mark this year, with the establishment 
of the Class of 1941 Memorial Fund 
It is expected that 540 seniors will con. 
tribute about $100,000 to bring the 25 
year total well over the $2,000,000 mark. 

Under the system members of the 
graduating class take out 20-year en. 
dowment policies which vary jn 
amounts, which will accrue to the uni- 
versity in the event of the graduates’ 
death or upon maturity of the policy, 

Final disposal of the money will be 
decided in 1961, upon a vote by the 
members of the Class of 1941. Until 
then the fund will be under the control 
of a committee which is headed by 
Charles S. Winston, Jr., of Joliet, Ill, 





Title Insurance 
Companies 


@ The title insurance firms whose 
cards are shown on this page have 
been selected after careful investiga- 
tion. They have the recommendation 
and endorsement of The National 
Underwriter. 
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COLORADO 


THE TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


4. Elliott Houston, Pres. Aksel Nielsen, Exes. V. P. 
“Home of Landon Abstracts” 


Titles insured thruout Colorado. 
Escrow Service—Loans— 
Abstracts 


1500 Court Place—Denver 
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FLORIDA 





Property Management 
Mortgages—Sales 
Appraisals 


« HAUGHTON -. 


COMPANY 
108 West Bay St. Jacksonville, Florida 








INDIANA 





Property Management 


Leases Sales Loans 
Appraisals—Insurance 
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INDIANAPOLIS 





MICHIGAN 





EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


600 GRISWOLD STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
@ 
Property Management 
Appraisals 
Mortgage Loans 


Sales 


Trusts Estates 





MINNESOTA 





DUNN & STRINGER 


INCORPORATED 
Empire Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
McNeil S. Stringer, Pres. 


Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Property Management 





Title Insurance Corporation 
of St. Louis 
810 Chestnut Street 

McCune Gill, Vice President 

Qualified with Insurance Departments 
of Missouri and Eastern States 

— oO _— 

Disburses construction funds and it 

sures against Mechanic Liens 
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Second National Bldg. 
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AMERICAN FIRST TRUST CD. 


First National Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 
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Charitable Work Is 
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The many miscellaneous benefits to 
members found in the fraternal insti- 
tution in addition to life insurance pro- 
tection were outlined by Erna M. 
Barthel, supreme recorder, Royal Neigh- 
bors, Rock Island, Ill, in an article re- 
leased by the National Fraternal Con- 
gress aS a part of its public relations 
program, ; 

These features include benevolent and 
charitable work, which gives relief to 
many thausands of sick, distressed and 
unfortunate members and represents a 
large cash outlay by the societies; the 
social features of lodges; ritualistic work 
which inculcates Christianity, brother- 
hood, Americanism, tolerance; and the 
juvenile activities, which give valuable 
training and many other advantages to 
youngsters. 


Can Be Proud of Institution 


“Years of hard work, courage and 
untiring leadership and the support of 
a loyal and faithful membership in the 
lodges have built the great fraternal sys- 
tem with its humanitarian service, its 
strong legal reserve life insurance and 
its assets in the millions,” she said. “The 
eight million members of this great fra- 
ternal system have a right to be proud 
of the fraternal service and the spirit of 
brotherhood practiced in their local 
lodges.” 

She made the point that the relief 
work is paid for from the dues paid by 
members, contributions of individual 
members and income earned for the 
lodges by members. It is therefore, self- 
sustaining and is on a basis of individual 
initiative and self reliance. 


Many Activities Are Cited 


The work of the local lodges consists 
of visiting and comforting members and 
families in times of illness and bereave- 
ment and giving financial assistance to 
members in need, keeping up monthly 
Payments on their insurance in time of 
emergency, distributing baskets of food, 
clothing and toys to destitute members 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas, giving 
financial aid to members in catastrophes, 
helping underprivileged children and as- 
sisting members in many other ways. 








PERTINENT FACTS— 
SUPREME FOREST 
WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Gross Assets memevaaaeen $ 33,716,675.00 
Protection in force........ 106,831 ,483.00 
Total Membership ........ 134,166 


Organized into 2,678 groves in 44 states 
Benefits paid in 1939 to members and 
beneficiaries ..........., $1,767,420.41 


Dora Alexander Talley, National Presi 
c 7 esident 
Mamie E. Long, National Sonctsy 


Home Office, Omaha, Nebraska 
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SECURITY + PROTECTION - GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


> A Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Ins. Society 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1892 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller 
Supreme President ee 











Port Huron, Michigan 








Through the lodges of many societies, 
members in distress are admitted to 
benevolent institutions such as sanatoria 
and homes operated by the individual 
societies. 


Iowa Non-Medical Bill Passed 


DES MOINES—Fraternals hereafter 
will be able to write non-medical policies 
up to $300 without regard to age follow- 
ing passage of a bill in the Iowa legis- 
lature. Previously fraternals were not 
allowed to write non-medicals on new 
members. 

The bill originally was intended to 
bring aid societies and benevolent groups 
under the insurance laws, but was 
changed during its passage to contain 
only the provision for non-medical 
policies. This allows fraternals to com- 
pete with the benevolent associations 
that are operating in the state contrary 
to the state insurance laws. 

The Iowa department has started a 
drive to wipe out the groups and the 
state attorney general’s office will assist 
in the campaign. 


New Michigan Reserve Bill 


LANSING, MICH.—A new bill has 
been introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature apparently designed to deal dras- 
tically with any fraternal which either 
has not been placed on a legal reserve 
basis or is finding it difficult to meet 
that requirement by next Jan. 1, as pro- 
vided under a 1939 act. The bill follows 
a closed hearing conducted by the house 
insurance committee attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Michigan Union Life 
and by E. Reault, Maccabees, a 
former deputy commissioner and actuary 
and John Panchuk, Federal Life & 
Casualty, formerly an assistant attorney- 
general and counsel to the department. 

The new bill requires fraternals at- 
tempting to reorganize to either tender 
members premium payments in full or 
obtain waivers of such repayments from 
two-thirds of the membership. 


Arkansas W. O. W. Gathers 


Several hundred Argansas members 
of Woodmen of the World, Omaha, will 
gather at Batesville March 28-29, for the 
biennial head camp convention. Ben 
Smith, Fort Smith, is head consul. Far- 
rar Newberry, national secretary, and 
W. C. Braden, director, both of Omaha, 
will speak. 











W. O. W. Mississippi Convention 


About 200 delegates from 400 camps 
of Woodmen of the World in Missis- 
sippi held their biennial convention in 
Biloxi, Miss. W. A. Tidwell of Jack- 
son is state manager. R. E. Miller of 
Omaha, national promotion director, 
was present. 


CL. 


Grimm Handles Chicago Course 


George L. Grimm, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Chicago, has been appointed 
director of the C. L. U. evening courses 
in Northwestern University, succeeding 
D. Miley Phipps, who has gone with the 
Brailey agency of New England Mu- 
tual Life in Cleveland. Mr. Grimm will 
be instructor in economics of life insur- 
ance and principles and practices. He is 
chairman of the educational committee 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and arranged the Saturday morning 
forums. Mr. Grimm is a director of 
the association. He is a graduate of 
Iowa State University and became a 
C. L. U. in 1932. 


Chicago Banker Speaks in Peoria 


Allan B. Hussander, secretary Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago spoke to the Peoria 














C. L. U. Chapter. Bankers of Peoria 
and neighboring towns were guests. 

In urging cooperation between life 
insurance and trust men, Mr. Hussander 
said that while each man should do his 
own selling, they will find it to their 
mutual benefit to work together. Both 
life and trust men should strive to rec- 
ommend the best plan to fit the in- 
dividual case. 


Confer with C. L. U. Teachers 


Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
and John P. Williams, educational di- 
rector, held a conference in Richmond 
with instructors in schools in Virginia, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia pre- 
paring students for C. L. U. examina- 
tions. More than 20 teachers were 
present. Objectives of the college were 
outlined and views exchanged. 


LEGISLATION 


Reserve Bill Passes 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Senate has passed a bill permit- 
ting the adoption of a 2 percent Ameri- 
can experience table by life companies 
with an option of using the American 
men ultimate table at rates not more than 
3%4 percent nor less than 2 percent. A 
companion measure passed provides 
that in using American men ultimate 
table the extended term coverage may 
be computed upon rates of mortality 
not greater than 180 percent of the 
table. 














Iowa—aA bill was passed setting the 
maximum per diem pay of insurance de- 
partment examiners at $15 and assistant 
examiners $12.50, in the insurance code. 
Previously the maximum pay provision 
was carried in the appropriation bills. 

The senate sifting committee has re- 


ported for passage a bill transferring 
back to the insurance department the 
duty of collecting premium taxes. 

A revision of the Iowa insurance 
laws is sov~ht in S. F. 530, introduced 
by the insurance committee. It calls 
for the governor to appoint a committee 
of four to assist the insurance commis- 
sioner in compiling an Iowa insurance 
code. 


Nebraska—The Peterson cooperative 
farm land bill has been amended to 
conform to suggestions of representa- 
tives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and has been placed on the calen- 
dar with a committee endorsement. The 
amendments will enable Nebraska to 
share in the $3,000,000 allocated to the 
states for aiding in farm ownership. The 
Peterson plan, if adopted, will enable 
insurance companies, among others, to 
dispose of their accumulations of un- 
wanted farm lands on terms favorable 
enough to induce purchasing by se- 
lected young farmers and sufficient to 
fairly reimburse holders of foreclosed 
land. 


Maryland—Judd Dewey, Massachu- 
setts deputy commissioner of savings 
bank life insurance, appeared before the 
Maryland legislature last week in sup- 
port of a savings bank life insurance 
measure. 

The house has passed the bill requir- 
ing the licensing of insurance coun- 
sellors. It is backed by the insurance 
commissioner and the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Utah—House bills have been intro- 
duced requiring benevolent associations 
to have a permanent deposit of $5,000 
and to provide large fees for examining 
them. Another bill provides for the or- 
ganization of life insurance companies 
by farm cooperatives. 


Texas—H. B. 5 regulating industrial 
life insurance has gone to the governor, 
with an amendment specifically except- 
ing fraternals. The committee approved 
H. B. 263, which levies a fee on cer- 
tificates placed on registered policies or 
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annuity bonds issued by life companies. 
A bill introduced in the senate would 
revise the law affecting the renewal con- 
tracts and commissions of agents for 
out-of-state life companies. 

Illinois—A house bill would require 
legal reserve assessment life companies 
with 500 members to have a $25,000 sur- 
plus and companies with 250 members 
to have $50,000 surplus. 

Oregon—The governor has signed the 
following measures: 

To authorize fiduciaries holding trust 
funds to invest the same in federally 
guaranteed building and loan associa- 
tions; relating to tie liquidation and re- 
habilitation of companies doing business 
in more thah one state. 





Appeasement On 
Wage and Hour Law 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


loosen a barrage at the very heart of 
that grand old case should anybody 
make it necessary by challenging their 
jurisdiction.” 

The American Life Convention, he 
recalled, directed a detailed inquiry of 
the division’s position to the regional 
office in Chicago. Mr. Lutnicki pro- 
ceeded to discuss the reply that was re- 
ceived. He pointed out that the wage 
and hour law applies only to employes 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. The wage and hour division 
contends that in so far as life company 
employes are concerned coverage may 
be predicted upon either the phrase “en- 
gaged in commerce” or “engaged in the 
production .. .” 

Insofar as “engaged in commerce” is 
concerned the federal people argue that 
the phrase was intended to have a broad 
meaning and the administrator takes the 
position that employes are covered who 
are engaged in work which is incidental 
to the flow of commodities, or the com- 
munication of information from one 
state to another, or are engaged in work 
connected with business transactions be- 
tween several states, which require for 
their consummation the regular and con- 
tinuous use of instrumentalities of com- 
merce. 


Question of Fleet Policies 


Mr. Lutnicki said under such a defi- 
nition agents writing fleet coverage 
might easily be construed to be within 
the meaning of “engaged in work in- 
cidental to the flow of commodities.” 

So far as “employes engaged in pro- 
duction of goods for commerce” is con- 
cerned the division takes the position 
that the term “goods” includes written 
and printed documents, including insur- 
ance policies and the term “produced” 
is broadly defined in the act as “. . 
produced, manufactured, handled, mined 
or in any manner worked on jin any 
state.’ And the division concludes 
that the writing of insurance policies 
constitutes an operation performed in 
relation to “goods.’ 

When, Mr. Lutnicki asserted, the 
administrator says that the issuance of 
an insurance policy is “the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, then 
we all jump up and well... not as long 
as there is a breath left in Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia.” 


“Affecting Interstate Commerce” 


Assuming that the Supreme Court 
would uphold Paul vs. Virginia, the di- 
vision sets out another theory upon 
which it would base its claim of juris- 
diction over insurance employes. In- 
surance, the division says, possibly may 
not be interstate commerce, but the 
physical labor of writing the policy and 
handling its transmission from point to 
point are processes affecting interstate 
commerce. 

To support jurisdiction on this basis, 
it would not be necessary to challenge 
directly Paul vs. Virginia. Conceding 
that insurance is an intra-state matter, 
it is the position of the division that em- 


Enlarged National L. & A. Medical Unit 








DR. LLOYD C. MILLER 


National Life & Accident has named Dr. Lloyd C. 


director, and Dr. Garth E. Fort, assistant medical director. 





DR. GARTH E. FORT 


Miller as associate medical 
Dr. Miller has been with 


General American Life and Dr. Fort has been doing underwriting work for National 


Life & Accident since last year. 








ployes are affecting interstate commerce 
when they handle policy forms and ap- 
plications, which documents that division 
insists are “goods” within the meaning 
of the act. 

Mr. Lutnicki referred to the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court of Feb. 14 
in United States vs. Darby Lumber Co., 
touching on the applicability of the fair 
labor standards act toa business activity 
which had previously been regarded as 
purely intrastate in nature. “Congress,” 
the Supreme Court said, “having by the 
present act adopted the policy of ex- 
cluding from interstate commerce all 
goods “produced by the commerce which 
do not conform to the specified labor 
standards, it may choose this means 
reasonably adopted to the attainment of 
the permitted end, even though they in- 
volve control of intrastate activities.” 
Particularly significant, he said, is the 
fact that the court made a delicate 
choice of words in referring to intra- 
state activities instead of to intrastate 


commerce. 
Might Shift Position 
Under this theory, Mr. Lutnicki 


vouchsafed, the wage and hour division 
need only establish that the activities of 
writing, issuing or selling insurance and 
any occupation necessary thereto is an 
activity affecting commerce. There is 
probably no business activity that does 
not affect interstate commerce in some 
fashion. Should the life companies seek 
to show that the issuance of a life pol- 
icy to a private person does not affect 


interstate commerce, the wage and hour 


division might shift its position to that 
of the labor board and seek to prove the 
“affecting of interstate commerce” 
through the companies’ investment func- 
tions. 

So far as fire and casualty are con- 
cerned, according to Mr. Lutnicki, it 
would be difficult to deny that the avail- 
ability or non-availability of insurance 
protection, for instance, on an interstate 
shipment of goods has an effect on the 
shipment of those goods. 

Few insurance counsels have been dis- 
posed to challenge the application of the 
act on constitutional grounds. Why, 
they ask, risk a direct test of Paul vs. 
Virginia. So long as this case stands 
there is a better chance to stem the tide 
of federal insurance legislation that 
might well follow the TNEC investiga- 
tion. 


State Wage and Hour Bill 


Mr. Lutnicki recalled that, under the 
sponsorship of the department of labor, 
a model state wage and hour bill has 
been introduced into most, if not all, 
states this year. This bill is even more 
severe than the federal law, because it 
requires that time and one-half be paid 
for overtime in excess of eight hours a 
day (not merely in excess of 40 hours 
a week) and it does not exempt outside 
salesmen and administrative employes. 
It may very well be that in the course 
of time insurance companies will be 
seeking to take advantage of the more 
liberal terms of the federal law rather 
than to escape them. 


“In any event,” he said, “it may be 
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IDEAL JOB 
Seeks Right Man 


Every day you wait to investigate the 
General Agency opportunities with 
this old reliable company you are losing 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 
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be 
when success in defending it 
be rewarded by subjugation to 
‘the more stringent provisions of a state 
' and hour law.” 

“Under the circumstances I personally 
‘think there is much to be said for ap- 


“In an insurance company, he went on, 
it seems that jurisdiction may be so ex- 
‘panded as to encompass virtually all 
The division includes within 
“the scope of the law many employes 


‘who do not directly and immediately 
| serve in commerce or in the production 


‘of goods for commerce, but who in any 


"way aid or assist, or are necessary to 
' those who do serve in this fashion. 


Mr. Lutnicki said he has been in- 
formed that the investigations of insur- 
ance companies are being made only 


when an employe’s complaint has been 
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fled. Until last February complaints 
‘against insurance companies had been 
allowed to accumulate because the di- 
vision had not taken a stand on the ap- 
plication of the law to insurance. In 
February a drive was ordered by Wash- 
ington to clear up all outstanding com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Lutnicki said that several trade 
associations have entered into an agree- 
ment with the wage and hour divison 
whereby these associations will be in- 


_ formed of any wage and hour violations 


by their members. They will be given 
opportunity to straighten out these vio- 
lations before the division itself takes 
steps. Such practices have been adopted 
largely where a general enforcement 
drive against a particular industry is 
contemplated. 

Incidentally there is a report that such 
an agreement has been made with an 
organization known as “Mutual Casualty 
Insurers Association.” 


Critical Days Call for 





Wise Financial Policy 
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On the whole, interest rates have been 
_ predominantly controlled by the influx 


of gold from abroad. 

Another factor that has kept interest 
rates from increasing has been the fail- 
ure of business to expand. There have 
been few new issues of corporate stocks 
or bonds. Although there are many 
reasons for this failure, Dr. Benner said 
that he is becoming more and more 


_ convinced that the fundamental causes 
for the long continued depression are 
to be found in disorganization of world 
' conditions. 


Do Not Cause Expansion 


It is doubtful that low interest rates 
cause business expansion as there is 


+ little evidence that low interest rates 
» in themselves cause borrowing. 
' Ness men borrow when they think they 
_ can use additional money to advantage. 
| When they do not believe that such 


Busi- 


conditions exist they will not incur ob- 


| ligations, no matter how cheap money 
+ rates may be. 


The influx of gold and 
Sovernment deficits have been more re- 
sponsible for the large volume of bank 
deposits today than any amount of un- 
Invested savings. Consequently a de- 
sire on the part of the people to save in 
the accepted sense of the word rather 
than spend is a minor depression factor. 


Course of Ups and Downs 


“The main 


cause for 
rt the ups and 


ns of business activity is expansion 


» % contraction of bank credits plus the 


velocity in which it is used. The fluctu- 
ations of this credit added to the change 
m its velocity reached such total fig- 
ures that it makes insignificant any 
amount of uninvested savings that 
might accumulate in our financial sys- 
oa during any year or two. ‘ 

Pa ine _ thing in creating a demand 
ph - . is not the amount of money 
* ank deposits, but it is the velocity 
a over of money and bank de- 
a actually determines the 
— or demand of purchasing 


Confidence is an important factor in 


getting business men to expand their 
plants or embark upon new ventures 
and when they lack this confidence they 
make little or no demand for new capi- 
tal. “Might it not, therefore, be sub- 
ject of fruitful inquiry to investigate 
the causes for lack of confidence, which 
manifest themselves in the unwilling- 
ness to incur obligations through bor- 
rowing money, before we blandly 
assume that savings are piling up so 
rapidly that it is impossible to invest 


them? Here is a field that I am sorry 
to say the TNEC cultivated only 
slightly.” 


In commenting on the suggestion that 
life companies be permitted to invest 
in common stocks, Dr. Benner said he 
saw no objection to such a liberalization 
of the laws but—‘“such a change will 
not make venture capital more avail- 
able.” Just because it is cheap, lend- 
ers will not be willing to supply ven- 
ture capital unless they think the 
returns they are going to get thereby are 
going to amply compensate them for 
the risk entailed. Merely making com- 
mon stocks legal investments for life 
companies will not increase the supply 
of venture capital unless other condi- 
tions are materially changed. 

U. S. Senator Danaher of Connecti- 
cut was toastmaster at the dinner and 
greetings were presented by J. Hicks 
Baldwin, Northwestern Mutual, presi- 
dent District of Columbia C. U 
chapter. 

Dr. Perrin H. Long, Johns Hopkins 
University medical school, spoke on 
“Saving Lives.” 


Breakdown of 1940 Total 
Shows 88 Billion Ordinary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
ing in 111th position. Old Republic 
Credit advanced 21 steps to end up in 
147th place. The Morris Plan ad- 
vanced from 136th to 128th. 

Central Life of Illinois, by its rein- 
surance of the Life of Detroit also reg- 
istered a gain of 20 steps and is now 
109th in rank. 

Ten companies writing both indus- 
trial and ordinary were included among 
those making gains in this group. Su- 
preme Liberty is 137th and Carolina in 
138th each advanced 10 places. They 
are followed in 129th by Security Life 
& Trust which moved forward six 
steps. 

Of the ordinary companies in this 
group, the United States Life advanced 
seven places to 134th, closely followed 
by Kentucky Home which gained five 
steps to end up in 150th place. 


Other Advances Made 


The Knights Life in 101st place ad- 
vanced from 106th a year ago. North 
Carolina Mutual and Western Life each 
moved ahead four to be in 145th and 
146th place respectively. Other gains 
were State Farm, three and Interstate 
Life & Accident, three. Liberty Na- 
tional, Texas Prudential and Manhat- 
tan each gained two places while Bos- 
ton Mutual, Lutheran Mutual, Atlanta, 
Peoples of Indiana, and Montreal Life 
each advanced one position. 

The complete ranking of all compa- 
nies will be found in the Unique Man- 
ual-Digest published by THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, which is now being pre- 
pared and will be ready for delivery 
about May 15th. 








Commissioners Sidetrack 
Central Office Idea 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


the revised plan is still so embryonic 
that it was too early to discuss the mat- 
ter. 

That the commissioners still do not 
take kindly to letting the federal gov- 
ernment attempt to solve their problems 
for them was indicated in a resolution 
which the executive committee adopted 
condemning the two bills, H. R. 796 
and 3797, introduced by Congressman 
Hobbs of Alabama. One of these would 
bar the use of the mails to unlicensed 
companies in interstate business and 
the other would permit such interstate 
transactions only after the consent of 
the SEC had been obtained. The ex- 
ecutive committee’s resolution pointed 
out that this legislation if enacted 
“would greatly interfere with and handi- 
cap the orderly and efficient administra- 
tion and supervision of the business of 
insurance by the several states and said 
proposed legislation would further per- 
mit and encourage the transaction of in- 
surance business by companies in states 
in which they are not entered.” The 
resolution urged the association to use 
its influence against these bills. 


Suggests Use of State Laws 


As a means of controlling unlicensed 
insurers the committee adopted a reso- 
lution urging the passage of laws by the 
several states prohibiting domestic in- 
surance companies from accepting risks 
or soliciting business in any form or 
matter whatsoever from or in states 
where they were not licensed to trans- 
act business. The penalty would be 
revocation of license. The committee on 
law and legislation was instructed to 
prepare a model law that would accom- 
plish this end and forward a copy to 
each state. These resolutions were re- 
ferred to Superintendent Lucas of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the committee on 
laws, who will appoint a subcommittee 
to take charge of them. 

The committee resolved that the com- 
mittee on examinations be instructed to 
make a comprehensive study of the de- 
velopment of the convention examina- 
tion plan along the lines of improve- 
ment, including uniformity of examina- 
tion requirements and standards for ex- 
aminers and that it make its report to 
the association at the meeting in June. 
This is being done in line with the asso- 
ciation’s policy of improving its service 
to the public. 

Commissioner Williams, Mississippi, 
conducted the session. In addition to 
Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut, 
association president and other commit- 
tee members, Commissioner Taggart of 
Pennsylvania, Gontrum of Maryland, 
Sims of West Virginia, and Deputy 
Commissioner Harlan Justice of West 
Virginia sat with the committee. There 
was considerable discussion of the pro- 
gram for the Detroit meeting, June 
9-11. 

Superintendent Pink of New York 
was host to the executive committee at 
luncheon the first day. He and Dep- 
uty Superintendent McLoughlin §at- 
tended some of the sessions. 








J. S. Reber, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of Travelers, has been visit- 
ing Texas agencies. 
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N. Y. Congress Presents 
Practical Selling Points 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
ize burdens and I believe it should. It 


can redistribute the products of indus- 
try. It can enlarge opportunity. But 
it cannot make security, for ‘made’ se- 
curity is as false and impermanent as 
‘made’ work. Essentially the individual 
makes his own security. 

“Security can come only froma pro- 
ductive and free economic system. If 
ever there was a business whose very 
existence depended upon a free, eco- 
nomic system, it is life insurance. The 
basic theory of life insurance is inter- 
woven with the theory of a free eco- 
nomic system. Too often when gov- 
ernment attempts to provide insurance, 
what it provides is not insurance; it is 
something else. That is true of what 
is called social security. It is true of 
old age pensions. It is true of unem- 
ployment compensation. It is true of 
workmen’s compensation. What the 
government is doing is to distribute 
money collected by compulsion and 
paid out or given for social purposes 
the community wishes to accomplish. 
That is a process that government can 
perform. But in the last analysis it is 
not insurance as insurance has come to 
be understood in America.” 


Opposes Federal Control 


Speaking in opposition to federal 
control of life insurance, Mr. Moley 
said: “In the life insurance business we 
well know the salutary nature of regu- 
lation by the states. We know out of 
the experience of the past 35 years that 
one of the outstanding successes of 
government in the Uited States has 
been the work of states in protecting 
the rights of policyholders. It is hard 
to understand why, in the face of that 
record, there should be a demand for 
shifting to an already overburdened fed- 
eral government some of the regulatory 
details and responsibilities with refer- 
ence to life insurance. 

“Such shifts ought to come when 
there is an incontrovertible need for 
them. They should not come because 
some ferson or small group of persons 
has a theory that it would be better to 
have the shifts occur. In the whole 
history of our nation the transfer of 
powers from the states to the nation 
has been made successfully only when 
specific necessities have lighted the 
way. I have not yet found in any of 
the facts of the present day life insur- 
ance situation reason for concluding 
that the time has come to say that state 
regulation has not succeeded. Never 
has there been a business with so 
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healthy a relation between private en- 
terprise and public regulation. As a 
policyholder I don’t want to see that 
balance destroyed.” 


OBJECTIONS PANEL 








A panel of experts dealt with typical 
prospect objections. 

With the prospect who says “I buy 
only term” P. A. Peyser, general agent 
Manhattan Life, is careful not to dis- 
agree but tries to draw the prospect out 
as to his reasons, saying that “when a 
successful business man like yourself 
says that he buys only term you must 
have given thought to the matter.” He 
does this after getting the man’s sig- 
nature on a term application and ap- 
parently being reconciled to accepting 
the business on that basis. 

Then he tells the prospect, “please 
notice that I advance no arguments 
against your choice of term. I have a 
term policy myself. Here it is and read 
what I have written across the face, 
‘my most expensive and least satisfac- 
tory policy.’” He shows the prospect 
a 10-year net cost comparison, which 
with the deduction of dividends and 
surrender values is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of ordinary life. He asks the 
prospect whether he can invest the dif- 
ference in premiums so as to offset the 
difference and then adds: 

“One thing more. You said you ex- 
pect to need this protection for only 
10 years. If you find you need it for 
longer, up go your costs still further, 
provided you can get the protection. 
If I need the ordinary for more than 
10 years, down go my costs. The 
longer I have it the cheaper it is. Shall 
we insert the words ‘ordinary life’ in 


on” 


place of term?’ 


Handling Scared Prospect 


“Isn’t it better for us to take a chance 
on being able to pay the premium than 
it is to ask your family to take a chance 
on being without the principal?” is the 
question that W. H. King, supervisor 
New England Mutual, asks the pros- 
pect who objects on the ground that he 
does not want to commit himself to fu- 
ture payments because of the uncer- 
tainty of the general outlook. Mr. King 
stresses life insurance as the antidote 
to uncertainty. If there were no such 
thing as life insurance and a man 
wanted to leave his family $10,000 he 
would have to put away $20 a month 
for 42 vears in order to accumulate it. 
Even if the interest were earned on 
these deposits, it would take the greater 
part of a lifetime and still the greatest 
uncertainty of all would remain—the 
question of whether he would live long 
enough to accomplish his aim. 

“Why risk the struggle of a lifetime 
and still have no guarantee of security 
for your family when you can create 
this estate for them immediately with 
us?” is the question which he puts to 
such prospects, and then emphasizes 
the live, die, or quit value of life in- 
surance. 


Relies on Social Security 


There are three reasons for the pros- 
pect telling the agent that “my social 
security and group insurance cover me 
adequately,” said G. G. Steiner, Aetna 
Life. These are a defense mechanism, 
misinformation, or an honest feeling 
that the program he carries actually 
covers his family needs. After analyz- 
ing these reasons Mr. Steiner said he 
explains the social security benefits by 
using a printed form and shows what 
social security will do for the prospect’s 
family, for the prospect, and for his 
wife after she is 65. Then he demon- 
strates how the social security program 
ties in with his present insurance and 
from there the presentation goes di- 
rectly into the insurance program data 
with the aim of presenting a compre- 
hensive plan of coverage. 

When the prospect objects because of 
inflation it is important to make sure 
that inflation is his only objection by 
asking him, “If you can be sure things 
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would stay as they are, would you buy: 





said H. W. Baird, agency assistant 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Brooklyn. It 
will be found that the prospect fears 
either the “all-out” type of inflation as 
in post-war Germany in which case he 
can be shown that this is impossible be- 
cause of America’s resources; or that 
he is afraid of credit inflation with a rise 
in the price level perhaps even doubling. 

In the latter case he needs to be 
shown that we have always had credit 
expansion and contraction, inflation and 
deflation and this will no doubt continue 
in the future. However, while the na- 





tional debt has increased national assets 
have also increased, consequently there 
is little ground for worry and no definite 
inflationary trend is in evidence yet, as 
is shown by price levels. If the pros- 
pect really believes that we in for in- 
flation of a type which would double 
the price level, the only answer is to 
have twice as much life insurance. Clos- 
ing should be on the question, “do you 
want to buy twice as much now or do 
you want to wait to buy the extra 
amount when the trend becomes more 
evident?” 


How to Surmount Sales Resistance 


If the prospect refuses to buy life 
insurance because he prefers U. S. gov- 
ernment baby bonds, E. P. Donovan, 
Massachusetts Mutual, agrees with the 
idea but points out that in buying any 
bonds circumstances should be consid- 
ered: (1) The guarantee that the full 
face value of the bond will be available 
to your heirs without delay or deprecia- 
tion. (2) If you need to use these bonds 
as collateral will they have a guaranteed 
collateral value at all times? (3) That 
your beneficiaries can receive proceeds 
in the event of your death in install- 
ments at a guaranteed rate of interest 
without reinvesting? (4) Will they be 
tax free to your heirs? (5) Will the 
value of them be judgment-free against 
any judgment involying you, your es- 
tate, or your heirs? (6) At maturity will 
you have to reinvest them before you 
receive a life income or will you re- 
ceive a life income from them guaran- 
teen to you at the time you purchase 
them? 

“Tf the bonds you intend purchasing 
fufill all these requirements, my advice 
is for you to start purchasing them 
today, but life insurance is the only 
means of savings I know of that will 
give you all these safeguards and guar- 
antees,’ Mr. Donovan tells the pros- 
pect. 


“Can’t Afford It” Objection 


When the prospect says “I can’t af- 
ford to buy more life insurance,” J. E. 
Spence, Penn Mutual, finds that one or 
more of the following points are usually 
effective: 

1. “Since you don’t expect to buy any 
life insurance and since I make my liv- 
ing selling life insurance, anything I 
might say must necessarily be to your 
interest. If I could increase the guar- 
anteed amounts payable under your 
present insurance 20 percent without 
additional cost and without medical ex- 
amination you certainly would be in- 
terested, wouldn’t you?” 

2. “Suppose your income were re- 
duced $2 per week, you would get 
along, wouldn’t you?) Why not use this 
to protect your family and yourself in 
old age?” 

3. “Are you saving any money at 
present that will take care of your 
family in case of death and of you in 
your old age? What more can you ask?” 

4. “If your fire insurance on the 
house ran out could you afford to re- 
new it?” 

5. “There are some things in life so 
worth while it is a question whether we 
ought to count the cost too carefully.” 

6. “If your father said, ‘Son, will you 
take care of me—it will cost 50 cents a 
day?’ would you say, “No, I can’t afford 
it?? Some day you are going to have 
an old man to take care of, not your 
father but yourself. Why not invest 50 
cents a day to take care of him in his 
old age?” 


“Independent” Counsellor 


To the prospect who objects to buy- 
ing because he has had his insurance 
analyzed by an independent organiza- 
tion J. H. Bray, Home Life of New 
York, first asks the question “independ- 
ent of whom?” The prospect may think 
that being independent of insurance 
companies and consequently able thereby 
to give impartial service may be an im- 
portant point, but Mr. Brady feels that 
he serves best who at all times remains 


cognizant of his obligation to both the 
insurance companies and to his client. 
“Only the real underwriter is compe- 
tent to give disinterested advice for the 
benefit of both the company and the in- 
sured, for the relationship is purely mu- 
tual,” he said. 

In certain types of situations some in- 
dependent advisers with every good in- 
tention but because of ignorance of in- 
surance principles have advised dropping 
good insurance, a very dangerous pro- 
cedure and one to be followed only 
under extreme circumstances. He told 
a glaring example of following the ad- 
vice of an independent organization. A 
man dropped a large amount of insur- 
ance with the old disability feature and 
later became totally disabled. A _ well- 
grounded and experienced agent would 
have advised against this. 


WAR AND INSURANCE 


New sales opportunities that life un- 
derwriters will find in the months and 
years immediately ahead were described 
by James A McLain, president of the 
Guardian Life at the New York City 
Life Underwriters Sales Congress in 
New York this week. He said among 
other things: 

“Our immediate market among the 
young men who have been and will be 
called to the colors for training, will 
shrink. But offsetting this contraction 
in one direction will be an inevitable 
expansion in another through increased 
employment of older men and generally 
higher levels of employment for both 
men and women than industry has en- 
joyed in some years. So from the view- 
point of numbers alone our market 
ng if anything, be affected favor- 
ably. 

“While we know that the average 
citizen will have fewer and fewer sur- 
plus dollars to spend for commodities 
and services which lie beyond the de- 
mands of his immediate standard of liv- 
ing, we also know that war or no war 
life insurance is the instrument where- 
by, in the American way, the living 
head of a family may satisfy his desires 
to guarantee the necessary money to 
his family in the event of his death. In 
no other way can the average man pro- 
vide from the shrinking margin between 
income and outgo so large and so safe 
a measure of protection as can be ar- 
ranged for him by the good life under- 
writer. 

“The skilled underwriter is going to 
find it easier, not harder, to have con- 
structive interviews with serious, 
thoughtful prospects whose apprecia- 
tion of our product and services is 
being intensified by our large emphasis 
on security. When serious days are 
ahead, men more seriously review their 
affairs and their plans for the future of 
themselves and their families. 


Record of Last War 


“At the outbreak of the last war, 
many of us imagined that the demand 
for our services would be greatly re- 
stricted. As a matter of fact, we were 
dead wrong. In 1915 people of the 
United States prchased 6.5 percent 
more life insurance than in the pre- 
vious year; in the two following years 
the increases in purchases amounted to 
23.5 percent and 15.9 percent. Then a 
real boom demand for life insurance de- 
veloped. In Canada, a nation at war 

















throughout the year, citizens purchase 
in 1940 just as much insurance az j, 
the previous year. In those more popy. 
lous eastern provinces which compan 
more nearly to our own situation her 
more life insurance was purchased last 
year than in 1939.” : 

Lloyd Patterson, general agen 
Massachusetts Mutual, ASSOCiation 
president, paid tribute to the work of 
H. E. Morrow, Penn Mutual, who Was 
head of the New York association jp 
1924 and is now chairman of its pay 
presidents’ group. 

“No man _ has contributed mor 
toward keeping up and fighting for th. 
high standards of this business,” saij 
Mr. Patterson, “and no man has set , 
better example to the man with th 
rate-book. No one has maintained ; 
better one-man public relations bureay 
of greater aceptability to our wonder. 
ing public than he.” 


Connecticut State Congress 
Develops Helpful Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


tesy” of an_ examination. 

In answering the “runaway” inflation 
objection, Mr. Spence points out that 
it is unthinkable that we will have any. 
thing resembling the German inflation 
in 1923 because we still have a large vol. 
ume of unemployment, we have a con- 
siderable amount of unused plant c 
pacity, and we have an abundant supply 
of raw materials. Besides, the demand 
for consumption goods is being te. 
stricted to prevent prices from increas. 
ing and bringing on inflation. 

As to inflation, men are increasing 
their insurance today because of its pos- 
sibility. We have had inflation from 
time to time over the last 25 years. In 
1915 the dollar bought 10 units accord- 
ing to the Standard Wholesale Price 
Index. In 1920 the dollar only bought 
5 units. But in 1915 there were 20 bil- 
lions of insurance in force and in 1920 
there were 42 billions in force. Men 
go ahead regardless of the value of the 
dollar, 

Life insurance is the best inflationary 
investment. Assuming a premium of 
$25, in the event death occurs in the 
first year, the return equals 3900 per- 
cent; in the fifth year, 700 percent; tenth 
year, 300 percent; and twentieth year, 
100 percent. In addition you put in 
all kinds of dollars but at maturity you 
or the beneficiary can leave the dollars 
with the insurance company and not 
withdraw them until the dollar is more 
valuable. 

Assuming that you owned a house 
worth $10,000 today and you had ap- 
proximately $10,000 of fire insurance, 
but through inflation you found it would 
cost $15,000 to rebuild the house, would 
you not go out and purchase an addi- 
tional $5,000 of fire insurance’ 

To the young man who won't buy be- 
cause of the war, Mr. Spence’s advice 
is to take out some insurance and carry 
it as long as he can but if he is drafted 
some member of his family will be glad 
to carry on with the deposits. | 

To the prospect fearful of income 
taxes Mr. Spence says “you are right 
but about the only way you and I wil F 
be able to leave an estate is through F- 
life insurance. If you buy a $10,000 
policy you might only deposit four o 
five thousand and then your beneficiatY | ~ 
will get $10,000 on which there 1s 1° [~ 
income tax. If your income taxes 2 
going to be higher, I am afraid that you 
will need a larger clean-up policy be 
cause we always figure at least ome 
year’s income tax to settle a — 
estate in case he dies in the middle © 
the year.” 


Equitable Society—During the fits 
two months there was a gain of $10,000 
000 in ordinary in force and of $40,000 
000 in group. 


John H. Weber, general agent po 
west Life, Denver, ranked first in 















































paid for and in written business vf 
February among midwest represent” 
tives. The agency stands in fourt 4 
place in the company. 3 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 








DETROIT—With a record attend- 
ance of nearly 400, the annual sales 
congress of Qualified Life Underwriters 
of Detroit brought out a maximum of 
usable information in a minimum of 
time. A large number of short talks 
and demonstrations under a_ plan 
worked out by Jay L. Lee, manager 
Phoenix Mutual, general chairman, 
proved popular. . 

After group singing led by W. A. 
Doyle, past president of the Detroit and 
Michigan Associations of Insurance 
Agents, and an invocation, Vice-presi- 
dent L. E. Malone, Sun Life, as master 
of ceremonies presented President W. 
A. Post, Connecticut General, who wel- 
comed visitors from Windsor, Toledo 
and outstate cities. 


“Information Please’ Symposium 


An “Information Please” symposium 
was staged by the Detroit C.L.U. chap- 
ter, under the direction of H. N. Phil- 
lips, Sun Life group manager and 
C.L.U. vice-president. R. E. Stringer, 
State Mutual, C.L.U. chapter president, 
was interlocutor, firing unrehearsed 
questions at a board of experts con- 
sisting of C. F. Hibbard, Northwestern 
Mutual; E. P. Balkema, Northwestern 
National; J. R. Kennedy, New England 
Mutual; F. A. McCartney, Ecuitable 
Society, Lansing; H. B. Ruhl, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; L. L. Mackey, Home 
Life; B. H. Micou, New England Mu- 
tual, and W. F. Szwed, Prudential. 

Question: What do you tell your 
prospects about inflation when they 
bring up the subject? 

McCarthy: Inflation does not always 
mean the same thing to every prospect. 
If by inflation is meant a sharp rise in 
commodity prices, we shall probably 
have it, but it is not an obstacle to the 
purchase of life insurance but an addi- 
tional reason for buying it. 

If a man has a dollar it will always 
buy him something, and if the value of 
that dollar is less, he will therefore 
need more rather than fewer of them, 
so if he believes that inflation is on the 
way, his best hedge against it is to buy 
more life insurance. 


* * * 


Is it advisable for the average un- 
derwriter to handle pension and bonus 
trust cases? 

Micou: The time for the average 
agent to specialize in pension and bonus 
trust cases is about six months before 
he plans to retire from the business! 

€se cases require so much time in 
Preparation and study and carry so large 
an element of gambl: for the agent that 
he would do well te avoid them. The 
average agent should do the contact 
work on them only and leave the prep- 
aration and closing to a man experienced 
' such cases, on a joint basis. It will 
he more profitable in the end if handled 
In this manner, 

* ££ & 


Just how important to the under- 
—_ do you consider prospecting to 


Ruhl: Prospecting is by long odds the 
most important part of our job. Too 
many underwriters have plenty of sus- 
—_ but not enough good prospects. A 
ed . not a prospect until you know 
: gh about him to make a proposal to 
at a need that you know he has, 
ra until you know he has the money 
. Pay for the insurance. A man may be 
ga - for be but not for 

Shere en can sell on 
Prospect much better than saan ons 





Maximum Sales Information #3: 
Presented in Minimum Time x; 


each agent should stick to the type of 
prospect he can sell best. 
* & * 


Do you plan to see so many people 
each day or how do you plan your work? 

Kennedy: I list 40 persons whom I 
would like to see each week. Then I 
see as many as I can. I do not make 
out a separate list of calls for the day, 
but work each day. from the weekly 
list. This works out more satisfac- 
torily for me. Among the names are 
policyholders having age changes, spot- 
ted a month or so before the change. 
It is absolutely essential for me to make 
out such a list in order to do a good 
day’s work each day. 

ee 


What do you consider the life under- 
writer’s most important personality char- 
acteristic? 

McCartney: There are three essential 
characteristics: vision, understanding 
and stability. Out of these three all of 
the minor characteristics arise. 

* * * 


Do you make use of age changes? 

Hibbard: I maintain a complete age 
change file so that each change comes 
up automatically a month before it ar- 
rives. This is a very important tool 
for the underwriter who wants to get 
ahead and to hold his policyholder’s 
future business. 

* * 

When an objection is raised by a pros- 
pect, do you answer it at once or delay 
the answer? 


Balkema: That depends on the ob- 
jection and what we are talking about. 
Sometimes it is best to answer objec- 
tions fully and completely at the mo- 
ment they are brought up, and then 
again it is best to avoid the direct 
answer until it will work in at a more 
favorable spot in the sales talk. Every 
objection should, of course, be an- 
swered fully at some point in the inter- 
view. Much depends on the man to 
whom you are talking. It is important 
never to ruffle the prospect, to avoid 
contradicting him openly, to attempt to 
turn objections into sales points when- 
ever possible. It is equally important 
never to stop talking immediately after 
answering an objection. Continue the 
conversation, by all means. Dont give 
the prospect time to argue the point. 

* & « 


How many lives should an under- 
writer cover each year? 

Kennedy: For me the figure runs 
from 40 to 45. I take off my hat to 
the man who can keep up consecutive 
weekly production over a long period 
of time; I never could do it. Perhaps 
I work on too high a calibre of pros- 
pects. My prospects are chiefly well- 
to-do men and this class of business 
results in fewer cases per year but a 
larger average per policy and usually, 
I believe, stays on the books longer. 
This of course is a problem that each 
agent must work out for himself. 

* * * 


Do you consider it important to plan 
for your own future? 

McCartney: It is unquestionably most 
desirable to plan your work and your 
objective years ahead, but the best 
guaranty of a good future business is to 
do a good day’s work today and every 
day. in which case the future will pretty 
well take care of itself. Probably the 
most important feature of a plan is to 
include a maximum of programming, 
which is a great source of future busi- 
ness. Few people can buy as much in- 


surance today as they will eventually 
need to take care of their needs. Maybe 
they can buy only 25 or 30 percent of 
what they need, but if they are sold 
on the program and on the present 
policy as simply a step in that program, 
then no other agent can get the future 
business away from you. It is also 
necessary to plan to see a goodly num- 
ber of young people regularly so that 
their future needs will be a source of 
business for you over a long period of 
years. Too many of us _ old-timers 
neglect young lives. 
x * * 


Just how important is planning your 
work? 

Mackey: Success depends on a com- 
bination of many factors. Not the least 
of these is on planning one’s work. so he 
can get over a maximum of. ground 
each day. Many fail to make a good 
living simply because they do not talk 
insurance to enough people each day. 
The answer to that problem is usually 
planning. 

Our business is like a manufacturing 
plant with many departments. If there 
is a halt in production in one depart- 
ment, it may create a bottleneck that 
slows down production throughout the 
plant. 

* * * 

What age group offers the best pos- 
sibilities for the underwriter today? 

Kennedy: This is a factor that de- 
pends on the individual. A man can 
be successful in any age group if he 
is a go-getter. I find the group from 
40 to 45 the best for me, perhaps be- 
cause I like to talk to men of my own 
age and because most of my friends are 
in this group. Men in this group are 
usually well established in life, have a 
near-peak earning capacity and have 
tax problems and children’s educational 
problems and the like that can best be 
solved by life insurance. They are get- 
ting to the point too, where retire- 
ment income begins to interest them in 
more than an abstract way, and are 
more keenly conscious of what might 
happen to their families in case they 
are taken away than the younger groups 
are. Men in this group usually realize 
that most of them cannot hope to accu- 
mulate enough to live on comfortably 
in their declining years without the aid 
of insurance. 

* x 

Do you find illustrations useful in 
selling life insurance? 

Balkema: I have always been an ad- 
vocate of visual selling. I use a chart 
for finding needs and pictures to illus- 
trate various life situations that help to 
bring home to the prospect the need for 
covering his own needs with insurance. 
I also use a typewritten illustration of 
the prospect’s own case as an aid to get- 
ting the application, and find these vis- 
ual methods very productive. 


* OK 


How do you keep in close contact 
with your policyholders? 

Mackey: Far too many underwriters 
are guilty of the crime of writing a 
case and then forgetting the policy- 
holder. I use a number of mechanical 
aids in maintaining close contact with 
my clients, such as birthday cards, age 
change cards, direct mail circulars oc- 
casionally and every month I send each 
of them a copy of our house organ 
which carries my name printed in a 
corner of the front page. I believe that 
all of these things help to maintain con- 
tact, remind the policyholder that I 
am thinking of him and help to urge 
him to think of me when he needs more 
insurance. They are good prestige build- 
ers, and all of us need all of the pres- 
tige we can generate for ourselves with 
our clients. I also make it a rule to 
have luncheon with a _ prospect or 
policyholder every dav that I can pos- 


sibly arrange it, and likewise do some 
entertaining in my home for the same 
reason. 

he 24 

Do you believe that personal adver- 
tising pays? 

Balkema: I certainly do. I believe 
that it is good business for the agent 
to get out calendars for his clients each 
year. Many find blotters useful. An- 
other thing that some agents do very 
successfully is to issue bulletins to their 
clients at intervals calling attention to 
changes in the various tax laws. I be- 
lieve this is excellent personal adver- 
tising. Advertising specialities such as 
pencils bearing the agent’s name, busi- 
ness and phone number are good. A 
number of my agents in smaller com- 
munities use local newspaper advertising 
successfully and without excessive cost, 
but I do not think this procedure prac- 
tical in a large city where the advertis- 
ing rates are high, 

* * x 


Which is the more necessary to suc- 
cess, self-motivation or technical knowl- 
edge? 

Mackey: By long odds, self-motiva- 
tion is the more important. A man 
who has not the vision and ambition 
to motivate himself to do a decent day’s 
work will never be successful in our 
business no matter how much he may 
know about insurance. I don’t mean 
to say that technical knowledge is un- 
desirable; simply that self-motivation is 
by far the more important of the two. 
An adequate knowledge of insurance 
and what it will do under various cir- 
cumstances is_ essential. Technical 
knowledge alone will not make a man 
a success in this business, although 
strong motivation with a minimum of 
knowledge can. There should be a bal- 
ance between these two factors for 
unqualified success. It is an indictment 
of our business that the average agent 
reaches the peak of his earnings in five 
years after entering it, and then levels 
off. He should continue to forge ahead 
for many more years. I urge you to 
guard against this hazard in your own 
business. To earn more, learn more! 

et 


Do you consider personal service to 
policyholders important? 

Micou: Very important indeed. Every 
agent should stress personal service to 
his clients as a means of building for 
the future. I get at least 50 percent of 
all my business from present policy- 
holders. I rarely stress dividends in 
selling since this procedure invites com- 
petition and gets the prospect’s mind 
on the matter of the cost of the insur- 
ance when he should think about the 
benefits of it instead. 

* * * 


What would you do if you were 
starting over again in the insurance 
business? 

Micou: Let my prospects do more 
talking. It took me years to learn that 
the best way to sell is to draw the pros- 
pect out and get him to talking rather 
than to monopolize the conversation 
yourself. Letting the prospect talk 
draws him closer to you and establishes 
a more friendly relationship, and after 
all much of the business is bought on 
a personal basis rather than on a com- 
pany basis. 

*x * 

Should there be a relationship main- 
tained between the cost of doing busi- 
ness and the amount of business done by 
an agent? 

Ruhl: There certainly should be if 
the agent wants to get anywhere. Too 
much time is spent on presentations 
for small cases that are not worth 
the time. Too often we spend a lot of 
time on a poor prospect when we might 
better spend it on a better one. A lot 
of time spent on a worthwhile case is a 
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good gamble, but it never pays to spend 
a lot of time and money on a small case. 
I don’t mean to infer that we should not 
write small cases; I simply mean that 
it does not pay to spend too much 
time in selling them. 

Kk OK OX 

Is the new social security set-up a 
help or a hindrance in the selling of 
life insurance? 

Phillips: The new amendments: to the 
social security act can be used as a 
help in selling insurance and are in 
themselves a help because they tend to 
educate the. public to the need for pro- 
tecting life values. Less than 10 percent 
of the men covered by social security 
have any but the vaguest idea of what 
it will do for them. Some feel that it is 
just a wild idea that.will not benefit 
them personally, while others. believe 
that it solves all of their retirement 
problems, ‘Social securitv can be used 
as an -effective approach since there 
is so much ignorance of its true scone. 

* ok * 


Do you feel that there is any value 
in cold canvass as an approach? 

Szwed: Much -more use should be 
made of cold canvass as a means of get- 
ting new prospects and selling more 
insurance. There is’a limit to the pos- 
sibilities of selling’ néw insurance to 
old clients. We all need new blood in 
our prospect list, and cold canvass is 
one of the effective means of obtaining 
this transfusion. Many of the 1,500,000 
persons in Detroit have never been called 
on by a life insurance agent. Cold can- 
vass is the only means of reaching a 
lot of these people. 

As a’ prospecting method it is neither 
as pleasant nor.as easy as some other 
methods, but it works, and that-is the 
main ‘thing. It does much to-keep the 
underwriter from gétting stuck in a 
prospecting .rut, too, and keen his wits 
sharpened., I feel that every agent 
should spend a few. hours a week, at 
least, in cold canvass. 

tet ae | te 


Does the salary savings plan offer 
an opportunity for sales? 

Phillips: Salary savings is a fine plan, 
combining as it does the best features 
of individual life insurance, savings and 
group coverage with. salary deduction 
to make paying the premiums easy. It 
offers a real sales opportunity, 

x kK * 


Do you find circulars or preapproach 
letters useful? 

Balkema: I believe in the use of these 
sales helps. Most home: offices supply 
letters under. the signature of a home 
office official that serves as a good in- 
troduction and as a prestige builder, 
and also serves to create interest in 
some specific type of insurance contract. 
A personal letter from the agent calling 
attention to a special need and stating 
that he will phone for an appointment 
is also an excellent preapproach step. 
Figures show. that a higher percentage 
of appointments are arranged when a 
preapproach letter is used. However, we 
must not fall into the error of believ- 
ing that the letter will do the selling; 
we still have to work to close the case! 

ee ee 

What’ is your method of prestige 
building? 

Kénnedy: I believe that the greatest 
prestige building is doing a good job 
for. our clients. -If a policyholder is 
especially, well pleased he will. mention 
us-to his friends and neighbors. Getting 
letters of recommendation | from . our 
clients. helps much-in building prestige 
and creating confidence with -prospects. 
An entire honesty, of. purpose and a 
desire to be of real service to our clients 
will, make. it easy to. get, such. letters. 
Participation. in .community .and_ civic 
affairs is a good prestige builder, too. . 
sae - tS aoe ng 
Is the telephone useful. in selling life 
INSUFARCRE + 5 teen ot 

Hibbard: §:nevér solicit ‘insurance 
over the ‘telephone but’ I do thake plenty 
of: useof it for ‘saving time in securing 
interviews: A teléphone approach makes 
a »good: inipression: and is» businesslike 


‘ 


and usually results in a more favorable 
condition for the interview. It is most 
effective with policyholders but can also 
be used to good advantage with new 
prospects, if the approach is carefully 
prepared, and particularly if preap- 
proach letters have been used. 
ee 


Do you believe in an organized sales 
talk? 

Phillips: Yes, in an organized sales 
talk as opposed to a canned sales talk. 
I believe that the latter has a definite 
value to the beginner but that the ex- 
perienced underwriter will do better 
with an organized talk. than one of the 
canned variety. The organized talk may 
draw more or less heavily upon a 
canned talk for its material, but should 
be flexible. I believe, too, that human 
interest stories have a very definite and 
important function as.a part of a well 
organized presentation. 

Paks 

Do you use the family income con- 
tract extensively? 

Ruhl: I use the family maintenance 
rather than the so-called family income 
contract, That is to say, a contract that 
has 20-year term included, but not de- 
creasing term. I feel it is a better con- 
tract for the policyholder and also for 
me, since I have 20-years in which to 
persuade the policyholder to convert the 
term portion of the contract into a more 
substantial form. The family mainte- 
nance policy covers a. definite need 
where the head of a family needs more 
protection than he can pay for in the 
higher premium forms at the time. I 
believe in such cases it is better to give 
the policyholder the protection he needs 
rather than to sell a lesser amount of 
ordinary or other type. It is also use- 
ful as business insurance and for educa- 
tional purposes. 

K * 

Do you set a quota for yourself? 

Micou: I set a yearly quota and: then 
break it down into months and also 
break it down by types of contracts the 
prospects need. I enter into competi- 
tion with myself by contrasting my 
results each month with the same month 
of last year and of other previous years, 
striving always to beat last year and if 
possible to break all records for the 
same months of all previous years. This 
method keeps a man always on his toes. 

ak cake 


Do you use your own insurance pro- 
gram as a sales argument in your 
selling? 

Szwed: Yes, and I find it very im- 
pressive to the prospect. If the prospect 
sees that I believe in what I am selling 
to the extent of putting plenty of my 
own money into it, he is more inclined 
to feel that it would be good for him, 
too. It creates confidence. The average 
man believes that an insurance agent 
should be the first to “take his own 
medicine’—and rightly so. 

i 

What is your formula for success? 

Szwed: The formula for success in 
this business, as in any other business, 
is the ability to make friends coupled 
with a thorough knowledge of one’s 
product and common sense. 

* * * 


Are settlement options important in 
selling? 

Hibbard: I consider them extremely 
important not only in selling but in keep- 
ing the policies on the books after they 
are sold. I spend time in every selling 
interview calling attention to the need 
for providing for settlement under op- 
tion rather. than in a lump sum and sell 
insurance on an income-producing basis. 
This method makes the program seem 
more attractive to the buyer than when 
sold on. other’ bases, 

; : eae Oe 

What are the. real: problems :in the 
insurance selling field today? 
McCartney: The problenis today are 
pretty: much’’ the same ‘as’ théy - were 
10--or 20 years ‘ago. Many ‘problems 
which: we ‘thought~weré vital’ a few 


“years *agocare not~so: signifi¢ant in 


retrospect? Today’s special problems ‘in 


a few years will probably seem just as 
insignificant. 

The major problem today, as in the 
past, is fear. It is a problem that the 
agent must overcome for himself. If he 
cannot conquer his fears he might just 
as well get into some other line of 
business. 


PANEL SESSION 


A series of action panels was pre- 
sented by Staff Hudson, associate gen- 
eral agent Aetna Life. With the aid of 
E. R. Tonkel, supervisor, and George 
Behrns, agent, a series of sales demon- 
strations showing the proper approach, 
qualifying interview, sales interview 
and close were shown in action. 

At the luncheon H. B. Thompson, 
secretary-counsel of the managers and 
state association, introduced Commis- 
sioner Berry, who declared that licens- 
ing is one of the important functions 
of the commission. The department is 
making an honest attempt. to keep dis- 
honest and incompetent agents out of 
the business, he asserted. 


Harry Wright Talks 


H. T. Wright, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, president National association, 
pointed out the marked growth of the 
business since 1900, calling attention 
to the fact that the average insurance 
owned is still $1,800 per person or about 
$4,000 per family for the country, leav- 
ing plenty of future expansion possible. 
_He urged agents to avoid spending 
time on “professional procrastinators,” 








Mass Production Methods Told © 


O. E. Carlin, John Hancock, Colum- 
bus, Million Dollar Round Table mem- 
ber, talked on “My Mass Production 
Methods.” “You can get in to see 
almost any man living if you have some- 
thing definitely helpful to offer him,” 
he asserted. 

“Tell your story clearly, concisely 
and above all, simply. Don’t give too 
many details; they only serve to con- 
fuse the prospect, Mr. Carlin urged. 

Mr. Carlin contacts a large number 
of prospects on a definite schedule. 
There is always a best time to see every 
prospect, so he makes it his business 
to see that man at the most favorable 
time, whether it is 7 a. m., during the 
noon hour or at midnight. It is these 
factors that have enabled him to build 
a business in a few years to his 1940 
record of over 500 cases for more’ than 
$3,000,000, with nearly $2,000,000 of 
brokerage additional. 


Civic Work Pays 


In getting prospects, Mr. Carlin ad- 
vocated civic work as an excellent means 
of getting known in the community 
and getting prospects. When the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Columbus put 
on a membership drive, Mr. Carlin vol- 
unteered for the work. He called on 
many factories and businesses, got lists 
of up-and-coming younger executives 
from the heads of the businesses, called 
on them for memberships and thereby 
got 1,800 excellent prospects for insur- 
ance. Many of these young men have 
since become his policyholders. 

He also uses various business and 
professional directories, tax records, 
lists of graduates of colleges and the 
like. He has 147 different sources of 
prospects, he declared, and has a great 
many more than he will ever be able 
to see. He collects as many names of 
men of the type he would like to sell 
as possible and then qualifies as many 
as possible and sorts them by type of 
contract that should be. best fitted. for 
their needs, 


File With Him at. All Times 


Mr. Carlin showed a steél filing cabi- 
net in ‘which he keeps his prospect file. 
It: is ‘always with him wherever *hé-is. 
He divides ‘the prospects -by* classi- 
fication: and: thén decidés how: mich he 
should sell in each classification; ‘and 
keeps: after: it until he’ sells that quota. 


> _—— 
and said two or three calls on one pyo;. 
pect are enough. The main difference 
between a big producer and a medic 
producer is in the mental attitude he 
said. Before each interview he endear. 
ors to sell himself on the partic); 
policy he plans to promote, Putting him. 
self in the prospect’s shoes, 

Speaking of intlation, Mr. Wright sai 
that the wholesale price index of com. 
modities show that “we are little nearer 
an inflationary condition today than ye 
were in 1937.” 

He urged agents to see more Dros- 
pects in the agent’s own office, where 
the agent can dominate the interyjey 
psychologically. Mr. Wright closes a 
least 60 percent of his cases in his own 
office. He discussed the movement 
toward revision of commissions to ben. 
efit the career man. Companies haye 
been remiss in not cancelling many oj 
the contracts in force with agents who 
produce. $30,000 or $40,000 of business 
annually, he said. 


Playlet is Presented 


H. Ben Ruhl, Massachusetts Mutua! 
and QLU vice-president, presided at the 
afternoon session. The curtain-rajser 
was a playlet entitled “Agent Barth 
Programs With Social Security,” pre. 
sented by Humphrey Marshall, Metro. 
politan Life, and enacted by a cast oi 
Metropolitan field service men from New 
York—W. J. Wernecke, M. M. Guoin, 
T. E. Cherry, Jr., and G. J. Pullman, 
The playlet demonstrated the right an 
wrong way to service clients and showed 
how an agent may utilize the social 
security program as an aid to building 
life insurance programs. 

































He has always made these quotas be- 
cause he does not let up on that particu- 
lar classification until he has achieved 
the goal. This, too, has made it possible 
for him to increase his sales consider- 
ably each year. The large producer, ke 
declared, is the small producer who has 
a sound plan. 


Specializes on Classification 


When he sets to work on a particular 
classification, he drafts a letter dealing 
with this particular type of policy and 
mails it to all prespects in the classif- 
cation, paving the way for an appoint: 
ment phone call. He includes a retum 
postcard with the letter and calls first 
on those who return the cards, These 
are reasonably sure sales, he finds, and 
become centers of influence in the 
groups. At the outset of the first inte F- 
view, he tries to establish a connection 
with some friend of a policyholder as @ 
means of introduction. He always cat- 
ries and shows his large list of policy- 
holders. This, he finds, does a great | 
deal to build confidence in his ability 
to diagnose and prescribe for their own 
insurance needs. 

In the interview he tries to develop 
as many different needs as possible and f 
then concentrates on the one need that | 
seems to appeal to the prospect as the z 
most vital for him. He hammers 0! f% 
this need ceaselessly during the balance | 
of the interview. He always points out [ 
that one’s life insurance should be 
placed in the budget immediately afte! 
food, clothing and household expense— 
so that it comes in with the essentials 
rather than the luxuries. 
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Protect Drafted Agents’ Business [| 


COLUMBUS, O. — Superintendent 
Lloyd announces that arrangements k 
have been made to protect draftees who : 
are licensees of the department through F 
special contracts’ between a drafted 
agént or solicitor and: another agent {0 © 
protect the- ‘business of ‘the drafted, It A 
censee. - Such contracts are to provid | 
in. addition ‘to the ordinary terms, tha § 
thé person: servicing the‘business for ti | 
draftee’ is-to-return -the business ntac | 
on demarid ofthe draftee-and tunderA? 7 
circumstances. issto-writé any part ofF | 
for his awh account during the. pee” | 
the-draftee-is’in serviceor during "| 
period of -five years. afterward. ! 


‘ 
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A Brand New Master’s Plan— 


for Increasing the Business 
of Young Underwriters ! 


Just how valuable the information in the new book, “Young Man—Here’s How 
3 

to Sell Life Insurance’ is for the beginner in life underwriting work—and more 

experienced agents as well—can readily be seen by reference to a brief account of 


the author’s own extraordinary success. 


Without funds or contacts, Mr. Edwin T. Golden, now only thirty years old, 
entered the insurance business directly from college in 1932. By the use of a novel 
selling method developed by himself, he won conspicuous recognition each year and 
for the twelve months of 1940 placed second from the top in volume of new, paid-for 
business among the entire New York Life Insurance Company’s force of over seven 
thousand men in the United States and Canada. 


Dollar Round Table of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Tells How He Does It! 


Mr. Golden’s new book sets forth these novel methods in complete detail for the 


He is a member of the Million 


first time. Here is really a master plan around which the newcomer to this field 
can organize his work from the keeping of personal records through every funda- 


mental step to delivery of the policy and a sure-fire system of getting prospects. 


Helpful in Recruiting 


General agents, managers and training or recruiting officers in all life insurance 
companies will find this book an invaluable aid to making quicker and bigger pro- 
ducers of new men. The author’s outstanding record together with his enumeration 
of the many factors definitely in the young man’s favor, should do much to attract 
career-seeking young men who have thought that life underwriting offered better 


opportunities to older men. 


Don’t fail to get this Most Helpful 
and Important New Selling Book 


Mail This Coupon for Yours Now! 
“Young Man—Here’s How to Sell Life Insurance” 
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120 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Ni ve'0k ess aaxoes copies (on ten day approval) of 


O) Check Attached O Charge to my Account 1 Send C.O.D. 


To The National Underwriter Company, Book Department 











F. W. Floyd, general agent Columbian National Life, Philadelphia; H. D. Shaw. 
Continental American Life; and A. H. Reddall, assistant secretary Equitable Society 
and chairman program committee; all of whom addressed the Life Advertisers Asso- 


ciation’s meeting in New York. 


At the Life Advertisers Association’s eastern round table meeting in New York City: 
Miss Margaret Divver (left), John Hancock; Miss Beatrice Jones, manager woman’s 
division, Wilson Agency of Equitable Society, New York City, who spoke on “Reaching 
Women’s Market,” and Miss Mary Barber, Penn Mutual. 


A. H. Reddall, assistant secretary Equitable Society and chairman program com- 
mittee, and F, J. Price, Jr., associate manager advertising department Prudential, at 
the Life Advertisers Association’s eastern gathering. 
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Among the notables at the Washington, D. C. C. L. U. dinner were Roger B. Hull 
(left), managing director National Association of Underwriters, and Sumner T. Pike, 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 


C. C. Loeble, assistant to president Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund; A. F. Sisson, adver- 
tising director State Mutual Life; amd A. H. Thiemann, New York Life, all of whom 
conducted round table panel discussions at the Life Advertisers Association’s parley. 


Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agencies United States Life, who conducted a 
round table discussion on sales promotion material before the Life Advertisers Ass 
ciation’s meeting in New York; C. Sumner Davis, editor of publications Provident 
Mutual, and president Life Advertisers Association; and S. M. Gamble, agency ssist 
ant Massachusetts Mutual who addressed the general session. 


